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_ Geo. W. Maher ouzricry 
He returns to the Northwoods. 


Maher's work here in Wausau where I live was what got me in- 
terested in bim. In the mid-1980s historic preservationists here 
needed to know more about Maher. There was little informa- 
tion. On a September morning I set out for Kenilworth, the 
North Shore Chicago suburb where Maher lived from 1893 until 
his death in 1926, That was our beginning. Now much more is 
known. I'm returning to Maher's cluster of Wausau buildings. 


In 1904, 10 years after his first Wausau, Wisconsin, house 
was completed, George Maher went back to the North- 
woods Wisconsin city. During the next three years, he 


would do one public building and three houses. 


Before Maher arrived in Wausau, architecture was mostly lo- 
cal. William LaSelle was the most notable designer; he creat- 
ed large Queen Anne-style houses; he ended up employed 
by the Chehalis Fire Door Co. in Washington. H.C. Koch, 
architect for the Milwaukee City Hall, produced a Richard- 

onian Romanesque courthouse in 1891-92. Otherwise it was 
aammer and nails and carpenters doing their best. Then 
came Maher with his refined shingle-style house for the Gil- 
bert family in 1894. 


In 1904, Wausau had 12,500 people. Nearly everyone knew 
everyone, or had heard of them, and an especially good time 
was had by some, a pretty good time by many, and all of 


Winton House. Photo, Marathon County Historical Society, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Wausau media meet Maher | 


Local papers tracked Maher's comings and goings and 
his creative results in 1905-06. 


* Winton House: April 25, 1905. "C.J. Winton has 
changed his building plans somewhat; instead of adding 
to and remodeling his present residence, he will move the 
building on to the lots on Franklin street... Mr. Winton 
will commence the erection of a handsome residence on 
Grant street." Pilot. 


Library: April 25, 1905. "At the session of the council 
last Tuesday evening the proposition made last fall by 
Walter Alexander in the matter of providing a site for the 
free public library was accepted by unanimous vote... 
G.D. Jones, L. Marchetti and C.S. Curtis, who were 
present, were called upon to address the council... A 
resolution accepting the proposition was then passed, as 
was also an ordinance accepting the gift of Andrew 
Carnegie of $25,000." Pilot. 


* Library: August 1, 1905. "George W. Maher, whose 
plans were adopted for the public library, upon a request 
of the Library Board, came to the city on Thursday to 
talk over the plans, interior furnishings, cost, etc... Mr. 
Maher had submitted two one-story plans: one 58x60 
and the other 41x80. The former was intended to face 
Jefferson street and could, therefore, 
not be over 60 feet front, or the width 
of the street, as the north side of the 
street is on a line with the north limit 
of the library grounds. The first plan, 
41x80, was drawn without this 
knowledge by the architect. After dis- 
cussing matters, all went to the li- 
brary site and it was finally settled 
that the library should face the south 
and the grounds and park could be 
laid out accordingly. The plan, 41x80 
was the one preferred for the site, 
only it will be made about 80x50 or 
wider. Mr. Maher is to make several 
sketches of floor plans until the board 
gets what it wants in that respect and 
it is hoped to get plans and specifica- 
tions in readiness by the middle of 
September..." Pilot. 


¢ Winton House: September 30, 1905. 
"The new residence of Chas. J. 
Winton, being erected on Grant 
street, is rapidly nearing completion. 
This residence was designed by a 


Continued on page 2 
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Chicago architect and is being built by Joseph 
Hildensperger and the work thus far done reflects 
credit upon both the designer and builder. It is 
one of the model, unique, most convenient and, 
finest arranged homes in the city..." Central Wis- 
consin. 


+ Library: October 31, 1905. "Geo, W. Maher, 
the architect who drew the plans for the public 
library, is expected to come up from Chicago in a 

. few days and confer with the library board re- 
garding the new building." Pilot. 


° Winton House: January 27, 1906. "The hand- 
some new home built by C.J. Winton on Grant 
street has been completed and the family moved 
into the same on Tuesday. The construction of 
this house commenced early last summer..." Cen- 
tral Wisconsin. _— 


* Library: April 14, 1906. "The old buildings on 
the public library grounds are now being demol- 
ished, preparatory for the resumption of work on 
the new library building. The old Mcindoe 
homestead, built over 50 years ago and said to be 
the oldest building in the city, is included in the 
demolition." Central Wisconsin. 


* Jones House: June 12, 1906. "Mr. and Mrs. 
G.D. Jones and family are now occupying their 
handsome new house on East hill, having moved 
into the same last week... Mr. Jones will not only 
have one of the largest and handsomest grounds 
but also one of the most beautiful houses in the 
city." Pilot. 


° Library: July 24, 1906. "Architect Maher, of 
Chicago, who has the building of the Wausau 
public library in charge, also the residence of 
H.C. Stewart, and who designed the residences 
of C.J. Winton and G.D. Jones, spent yesterday 
in Wausau." Pilot. 


¢ Library: July 24, 1906. "During architect 
Maher's visit to the city last Saturday, at which 
time a meeting of the library board . 
was held, several important changes 
were made. It was decided to finish 
the vestibule in marble, floor to be 
mosaic. A committee consisting of 
Mesdames S.M. Quaw and W.C. 
Dickens, Miss Nellie Silverthorn and 
Supt. Tobey were appointed to select 
furniture. The building committee 
held a meeting last evening at the 
Wausau club house, at which Mr. 
Maher was present." Pilot. 


* Stewart House: December 18, 1906. 
"H.C. Stewart and family expect to 
get moved into their new home on 
Grant street some time during the 
week between Christmas and New 
Year's. The last tumber—natural ma- 
hogany—arrived last week and deco- 
rators, who are doing very artistic 
work, are nearly through. It will be 
one of the most handsome homes in 
the city... A fine hall, which can be 
used for dances, receptions or other purposes, is 
arranged on one of the upper floors.” Pilot. 


s 


Wausau was managed by a very few. The few included the families 
who bought houses by Maher. His first Wausau clients, Charles and 
Victoria Gilbert, were among the select. So was his second group of 
clients, Charles and Helen Winton, Granville D. (better known as 
G.D.) and Evelyn Jones, and Hiram and Irene Stewart. 


The men were all business, and business in Wausau meant trees be- 
come lumber. The Winton Lumber Company for dealt in timber- 
land and logs; there were the G.D. Jones Land Company and the 
Jones-Anderson Timber Company; Stewart shared ownership in 
the Barker & Stewart Lumber Co. Winton and Jones, and Gilbert, 
were associated with the "Wausau Group" which aimed at preserv- 
ing Wausau's post-pinery economy; Stewart was not. The pinery 
was the northwoods virgin forest that began to disappear by 1900. 


If paths ever crossed, the paths of these men did, except for Stew- 
art's. In 1903, Jones, Gilbert and one other incorporated a new Wis- 
consin River water power company and soon acquired a dam fran- 
chise owned by Winton and two others (one of whom was John 
Ross, a later Maher client), and in 1909 Winton became vice presi- 
dent and Jones a director for a new paper mill. This could go on 
and on. As for the women, Helen Winton and Evelyn Jones be- 
longed to the Ladies’ Literary Club; Irene Stewart didn't. 


Most saw each other constantly. Why wouldn't they want houses 
by the same architect? Winton's business partner Jacob Mortenson 
lived in Oak Park, Illinois, site of Maher's mansion for John Far- 
son. They must have driven and perhaps been in for a social occa- 
sion. 


Mansion on the hill. 


The first Maher commission was for the Joneses in 1904. The house 
sits grandly on half a block on East Hill overlooking Wausau and 
the Wisconsin River. 


Jones House. At left on this postcard, soon after completion, in its first henna red : 
color. The East Hill 6G) capes is a typical mix of styles: Queen Anne, shingle, and 


in the right foreground a log cabin housing The Philosopher Press, publisher for local 
intellectuals. Marathon County Historical Society. 
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Jones House. Detail from Maher's front elevation. Central core of elaborate door, bronze lamps and urns at the sides; three arched windows and 
ocular window above. Motifs: the arch and water lily, also his "tray" trademark and a pair of lion's heads. Blueprints, Marathon County Historical 
Society. 


In the 1970s daughter Phoebe Kline Excerpts from Phoebe and Evelyn: setting for the new house. 

and her daughter Evelyn, and Phoe- 

be's sisters Ellen and Hester Jones "The original house at 915 Grant "It was the first house the architect 
reminisced about their parents and Street (then called 209 Liberty Street) had ever built of stucco in a climate 
the house in letters sent to Mary Jane was moved off for the new house. like Wausau. Proved to be a problem 
Hettinga, who owned the house The McDonald house on the proper- _ but solved. 

from 1967-76 and had it placed on ty just below was bought later & 

the National Register of Historic moved off, thus enabling a proper "He had built a whole Chicago sub- 
Places. 
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Jones House. Maher's interior detail for dining room. Fireplace to be faced with quarry tile. Art glass in cabinets. Built-in sideboard shows at left. 


Blueprints, Marathon County Historical Society. 


urb just north of Winnetka (which 
would be Kenilworth) and father and 
mother saw the houses he had built 
there. 


. "G.D. Jones loved wood, as being 
part of his love of Wisconsin, hence 
the use of mahogany beams and pan- 
cling for the living room, Circassian 
walnut for the den and oak for the 
dining room and hall." 


From Ellen and Hester: 


"The 'picture' window was the first 
in Wausau. Of course, there was a 
real purpose for it aside from more 
light in the room. I used to hurry 
home from parties just to be sure to 
catch the sunset. Some N.Y. state art- 
ists who were employed to paint a 
mural for the High School, found 


the colors of these sunsets better 


than any they had seen. Mother had 
‘an exhibition & sale of their paint- 
ings in our living room—dining 
room & hall." 


About the whereabouts of items for- 
merly in the house: "The mahogany 
table—very long—was given to the 
High School. We don't know about 
the water lily design in the upper 
corners of the room, nor about the 
leaded glass water lily decoration in a 
niche on the fireplace, center, top. 
We don't know about the stained 
glass chandelier. I think there was 
one in the dining room too. They (a 
later owner) may have done away 
with that." 


"Regarding our mother—who helped 
choose the architect, went with fa- 
ther to see examples of his houses (in 
Chicago area),—helped with the de- 


sign of the house and rooms, studied 
blueprints with the architect—helped 
plan the gardens & grounds..." 


The Jones daughters don't comment 
on their father's activities. We can 
look at him, however, far away from 
his home, which is often the best 
place to observe a person unimpeded 
by local concerns and true to their 
real intent. We can see G.D. Jones in 
Madison, Wisconsin, 140 miles away 
from Wausau, a long distance 90 
years ago in pre-TV, pre-Internet 
days when Wisconsin roads were 
primitive. Not content with just 
keeping Wausau and its people busy 
and under control, G.D., whose ini- 
tials "suggested a nickname to the ir- 
reverent," was from 1909-22 a regent 
of the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. G.D. was an 1878 graduate 
of the university (B.S., scientific 
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Jones House. Above: Jones 
family in the living room in 
1912. G.D. stands behind the 
couch at left; Evelyn is seated 
on couch at right; daughter 
Phoebe behind her. Seated 
left of the fireplace are 
daughters Hester (left) and 
Ellen (center). Note mosaic, 
wall paintings in corner near 
door, water lily fights. The 
simple carpet seems a Maher 
prone if not his work. 
Right: Maher drawing of 
living room fireplace. Photo, 
blueprints, Marathon County 
Historical Society. 


4 


course, class president twice, 
debater), a former teacher and 
an attorney. He must have 
been considered an important 
university graduate because in 
a 1900 UW history he was one 
of 150 or so alumni given a 
biographical sketch "with por- 
trait"; another larger group 
was described "without por- 
trait," and most were simply 
listed with a very short bio. As 
a regent, at times the most in- 
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fluential regent, Jones took the con- 
servative side in some of the universi- 
ty's best-remembered intellectual 
struggles. He... 


1) and another regent censured law 
Professor Eugene Gilmore in 1909 
for researching the state's right to 
control Wisconsin's waters; at the 
time Jones, apparently ignoring con- 
flict of interest, was representing pri- 
vate developers of water power 
(Gilmore, incidentally, had Frank 
Lloyd Wright build his house [1908]; 
it's next door to Maher's house 
[1910] for Professor Edward Elliott.); 


2) led an unsuccessful move to repri- 
mand Professor Eugene Ross for al- 
lowing anarchist Emma Goldman to 
speak to his sociology class in 1910; 


3) fought, from 1910-15, placement 
of a plaque donated by the class of 
1910 with a statement on academic 
freedom on an outside wall of Uni- 
versity (now Bascom) Hall; finally 
moved in 1915 to put the plaque up. 


This all began in 1894 when econom- 
ics Professor Richard Ely was ac- 
cused of promoting unionism and 
strikes in Madison. That led to a 
hearing at which the regents found 
Ely innocent of charges of being a so- 
cialist sympathizer; the regents’ re- 
port included these words, the ones 
cast on the plaque for the Class of 
1910, "Whatever may be the limita- 
tions which trammel inquiry else- 
where, we believe that the great state 
University of Wisconsin should ever 
encourage that continued and fearless 
sifting and winnowing by which 
alone the truth can be found." (Real 
estate fascinated Ely; he owned the 
hilltop on which the Gilmore and E]- 
liott houses were built. A Louis Sulli- 
van house is nearby.) 


Socialism always vexed Jones. In 
1909 he wrote—he wrote many, 
many letters—to UW President 
Charles Van Hise, “Thank God the 
State of Wisconsin is not socialistic. I 
am afraid that it is true, however, 
that the University of Wisconsin al- 
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Jones House. 
Maher's interior 

| detail for den. 
Modified version 
of living room 
fireplace—empty 
niche. Water lilies 
carved in wood. 
Built-in wood 
bench. Bookcase 
with diamond- 
pattern glass. 
Blueprints, 
Marathon County 
Historical Society. 


lows itself to be 
influenced more 
by these theories 
than by any oth- 
ers in the state." 
As vexing, and 
related in G.D.'s 
mind, was Rob- 
ert La Follette 
and his Progres- 
sive Republicans. 
In 1915 Jones 
urged Van Hise 
not to let La Fol- 
lette speak at 
UW-Extension 
Chautauqua pro- 
grams. Jones was 
a Republican, too, but one of those 
called Stalwarts whose beliefs were 
rooted in the late 19th century and 
remained there in the early 20th cen- 


tury. 


I'm sure all this concerned Maher 
very little, if at all. The impact for 
Maher was that he dealt more with 
Evelyn Jones than G.D. 


After the Joneses moved from their 
house, it was remodeled four times 
during the occupancy of two genera- 
tions of the Foster family. The house 
was altered drastically in the 1920s 
by Chicago architects Monaco & 
Wright (then at 721 North Michigan) 
and interior decorator Ernst C. von 
Ammon (8 East Huron Street). Blue- 
print instructions like "Remove 
Present Art Glass Windows & Sub- 
stitute P]. Glass" and "New Plaster 
Surface Over Old Brick Fireplace" 
and "New Stone Mantle," the latter 
combined with taking off the origi- 
nal face brick, degraded Maher's con- 
cept. Many art glass windows were 
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Winton House. 


Above: bedroom upstairs. Typically, bedrooms in Maher houses are light and simple. 
Woodwork is painted. Fireplaces are of glazed brick. Colby photo, Marathon County 


Historical Society. 


Right: bronze sconce fitted for gas and electricity. Collection of the Chicago Historical 


Society. 


thrown away. In 1938, Gage Taylor 
and Hendrick Maas, architects from 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, made 
more changes. In 1940 Taylor alone 
did more. The last remodeling was in 
the 1950s. 


Some art glass windows were stored 
in the attic of the house, until moved 
out of Wisconsin by a later owner 
who was also a member of the Foster 
family. 


Keeping up with 
the Jones. 


Next to work with Maher were the 
Wintons, who liked what he did so 
much that they built a second Maher 
house in 1910. Their first house in 
Wausau was an ornamented Queen 
Anne at 522 Grant Street, which was 
also the address for their Maher 
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house. The Wintons must have 
grown very fond of their place 
and neighbors because when 
they decided to leave their ~ 
Queen Anne, they sold it and 
had it removed from 522 Grant. 
It went around the corner, 
where they could see it up the 
alley from their back door and 
where it still is today, unlike 
their Maher house. 


From Maher the Wintons ob- 
tained an elaborated foursquare 
house. The poppy and straight 
line contributed motifs and 
rhythm. A trademark Maher 
sidewalk—raised planter at cen- 
ter, trails of concrete either 


side—brought the family into the 


house. The first of many poppy 


art glass windows was next to 
the door. More poppies were painted 


Continued on page 12 
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Winton House. Top: parlor and library in the Wintons' Queen Anne style house. Busy. Below: the living room-library in 
Wintons' Maher house. Note that the painting above the bookshelves in the top photo is above the shelves at right in the 
bottom photo. Poppies proliferate in the new house, on canvas and in glass. Photos by James Colby, Marathon County 
Historical Society. 
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Winton House. The windows on this page and pages 10 and 11 show subtle differences. 
The poppies vary. So does the banding which suggests Maher’s rectangle-within-rectangle 
motif used often for windows, carpets, and rhythmic motif; this can be seen as creating a 
simple column and allusion to classical design. Courtesy of the Decorative and Industrial 
Arts Collection, Chicago Historical Society. 
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on canvas in the corners of the living room-library; 
smaller poppies could be lit on the panels of the room's 
eight-sided chandelier suspended from five straight 
bronze pieces. 


As for furniture, it wasn't Maher's. They seem to have 
brought most of it from their other house. Including 
their bookcases. When the Wintons found something 
they appreciated, they kept it. Early photos show Vic- 
torian clutter, little fringed lamps in front of Maher's 
severe sconces, gilt-fr: amed paintings, many fussy knob- 


by rockers, a high-backed carved bed, brass beds. 


In 1910 the Wintons were living in Minneapolis in 
their second larger Maher house. The poppy and 
straight line provided motif-rhythm. 


Their Wausau house was demolished in 1976; their 522 
Grant address has disappeared into the asphalt of a 
church parking lot. The Chicago Historical Society has 
most of the windows which were fortunately pur- 
chased and removed by an Oak Park couple; also, 
sconces attributed to the house. 


What the Jones sisters knew about the Wausau Winton 


House: "Helen Stone Thom says it was built to sell. 
One bath room." 


His only library. 


Maher's one library was for Wausau; the remnants of it 
were taken down in 1994 to make room for a new li- 
brary. Alterations by Wausau architect George Foster 
in 1967 broke—literally, with a wrecking ball—off the 
front and eliminated Maher's rose-motifed interior. 


Some facts about the classical revival building: 

¢ In 1904, Andrew Carnegie, the steelmaker who was 
recasting himself as philanthropist, offered Wausau 
$25,000 for a new library. 

¢ In July 1905, Maher was chosen compromise winner 


| |] of a library competition. The other entrants were part- 
ners George Ferry and Alfred Clas, and Henry J. Van 


Ryn, Milwaukee; Phillip Dean and J.H. Jeffries, Wau- 
sau. In a first round for a two-story building, Dean's 
building was chosen. The library board decided they 
couldn't afford a two-story building and scaled down to 
were equally favored—voting deadlock; Maher won on 


one story. The new designs of Dean and Ferry and Clas 
a second vote. 


@ In 1905, Maher drew plans, as reported in The Econ- 

omist: "George W. Maher is at work upon plans for a 

Carnegie library building, to be erected at Wausau, 

Wis. It will be one story, of brick and stone, with slate 
_ roof... finished in hardwood and heated with steam." 

® In 1905, a 5% commission was authorized for Maher, 

plus expenses for trips to Wausau to inspect the work. 
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Wausau library. Maher's presentation 
drawing. Wausau Pilot, June 26, 1905. 


¢ On April 3, 1907, the building was dedi- 
cated; said a member of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, "It's a gem of a build- 
ing, but there's no room for books." 

© Total cost was about $38,000. Carnegie 
gave $4,000 more, the people of Wausau an- 
other $8,514.12. 

* Outside the new 1994-95 library, along 
First Street, are concrete balusters and stone 
railings from Maher's library, and two of 
the four bronze lights he designed and deco- 
rated with roses and open books. G.D. 
Jones—who else?— spoke when these lights 
-were dedicated several years after the library 
was finished. 


What the Jones sisters knew about the li- 
brary: "This was built soon after our house 
or perhaps before it was finished. The Wau- 
sau sponsors wanted it called just the Wau- 
sau Public Library and Carnegie agreed to 
this. He knew Maher." 


Sources: Wausau newspapers (competition story, Pi- 
lot, July 25, 1905). 
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Wausau library. Change in 1967—front comes off Maher's building. Photos, Marathon County Public Library, Wausau. 
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Wausau library. These photos are among the few to show Maher's 
interior for the library. Made from slides made from glossy photographs, 
they are overexposed and not entirely in focus. They'll have to do for now; 
the originals are missing from the library's historical photo files. 


Top left: oak main desk with east-facing windows. Fireplace near windows. 
Rose motif in plaster band above entrance. ~. 
Top right: main desk with west-facing windows. Fireplace by windows. 
Below: fireplace, Above is plaster casting of Luca della Robbia‘s relief 
sculpture done in 1445 for the choir gallery of the cathedral in Florence; 
contributed by the Ladies’ Literary Club in 1908-09. The library still has 
the casting and hopes to repair it and display it. 


Photos, Marathon County Public Library. 


Tulips for the Stewarts. 


Most authentic today of Maher's four 1904-06 Wausau commis- 
sions is the Hiram and Irene Stewart House at 521 Grant Street, 
directly across from the Winton House (parking) lot. Complet- 
ed in 1906, this house has been described many times in this 
Quarterly, It has its Maher windows and light fixtures—the 
former with a tulip far more stylized than is typical for Maher, 
the latter with glass by Tiffany; a glass mosaic on the fireplace; 
segmental arches in wood for rhythm. The house has been on 
the National Register of Historic Places since 1974. 


What the Jones sisters knew about the Stewart House: "This 
had a ballroom with its own outside entrance. Helen Stewart 
used it for a Club one year—many marriages ensued." 


Sources: History of Marathon County, Wisconsin, and Representative Citizens, Louis Marchetti, Richmond-Arnold Publishing Co., Chicago, 
1913. Jones House nomination, National Register of Historic Places, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, April 1977. Marathon 
County Historical Society, Wausau, collection (includes Jones House plans). Stevens Point, Wisconsin, city directories. Wausau in 1900, 
George Alfred Martin, reprinted by Birch Lake Press, Wausau, 1987. Wausau newspapers: Central Wisconsin, Pilot, Record-Herald. The Uni- 
ersity of Wisconsin, a History, 1848-1925, Merle Curti and Vernon Carstensen, University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1949. The Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin, its History and its Alumni, Reuben Gold Thwaites, editor, J.N. Purcell, Madison, 1900. The University of Wisconsin, a Pic- 
torial History, Arthur Hove, The University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1991. Woodlot and Ballot Box, Marathon County in the Twenti- 
eth Century, Howard Klueter and James Lorence, Worzalla Publishing Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 1977. Frank Lloyd Wright and 
Madison, Eight Decades of Social Interaction, Paul Sprague, editor, Elvehjem Museum of Art, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1990. 
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Stewart House. Above: 
front. Center: back of the 
house, where segmental 
arches meet a mix of 
windows—big, small, none 
with art glass. Below left: 
fireplace mosaic by Chicago 
glass artist Orlando 
Giannini, a sometime 
collaborator of Maher's, a 
frequent collaborator with 
Frank Lloyd Wright. Below 
right: tulips in Tiffany glass. 
Quarterly photos. 
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Two Wausau. weddinas. 


There were weddings in the Stewart and Jones houses while théir first 
families were living in them. Newspaper accounts, excerpted here, tell 
something about each house and of the lavish scale the Joneses and Stew- 


arts were living on. 
Reed-Stewart. 


From the Pilot, September 16, 1913: 
"Last Wednesday morning at 11 
o'clock, September 16, 1913, at the 
home of the bridge's parents, 621 


Grant street, occurred the wedding © 


of Mr. Theodore Reed, of Detroit, 
Mich., to Miss Helen Irene Stewart 
of this city. It was a notable soci- 
ety event and was attended by 
over 100 guests, relatives and inti- 
mate friends. The home was beau- 
tifully decorated for the occasion, 
the large drawing room, in which 
the ceremony was performed, be- 
ing in palms, ferns and yellow . 
roses. The mantel before which 
the nuptial knot was tied, was 
banked with ferns, palms and trail- 
ing vines. An orchestra furnished 
the most delightful music during 
the assembling of the guests... Mr. 
and Mrs. Reed were showered 
with congratulations and best 
wishes, after which followed a 
bountiful wedding breakfast, pre- 
pared and served by Mr. Haish, of 
the Strauss Catering company of 
Milwaukee. The dining room dec- 
orations were very beautiful, being 
a combination of pink and yellow, 
the cut flowers were snap dragons 
and roses... The wedding gifts, 
which were many and very exquis- 
ite, occupied tables in a room on 


third floor. 


"The bride is the only daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hiram C. Stewart, 
the latter so widely known as one 
of Wausau's extensive lumbermen. 
She has grown to young woman- 
hood in Wausau, receiving her ed- 
ucation here, at Lake Forest acade- 
my, and at the Somer school in 
Washington, D.C. The groom is 


with the Emerson Efficiency com- 


pany and he has spent much of his 
time in Wausau the past year at 
the large factory of Curtis & Yale 
Co., in the line of his work." 
They would live at 260 Montclair 
Avenue in Detroit. 


Jones-Kline. 


From the Record-Herald, August 29, 
1921: "One of the most strikingly 
beautiful wedding ceremonies 
Wausau has ever witnessed took 
place Saturday evening just at sun- 
set on the terraced lawn of the 
G.D. Jones residence, 915 Grant 
street, when Phoebe Evelyn Jones, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Granville Duane Jones, was united 
in marriage with Arthur LaVerne 
Kline. The unusual beauty of the 
long sloping lawn, surrounded by 
a wealth of green shrubbery and 
trees, and the handsome home at 
the crest of the hill at the crest of 
the hill as a background, formed a 
gorgeous setting for the impressive 
ceremony. Trailing ferns from the 
window boxes above and huge 
urns of gladiolas, shading from or- 
chid to deep purple, made the 
west entrance a beautiful altar. 
The guests were seated in a semi- 
circle at the base of the lawn ter- 
race, white ribbon streamers car- 
ried by Charles Manson and Fran- 
klin Bump, separating them from 
the high terrace just before the 
house where the wedding party 
took their places... The bridal ta- 
ble in the dining room was deco- 
rated. by beautiful bowls of single 
white dahlias and baby's breath. 
After all of the guests had been 
served, a stringed orchestra fur- 
nished music for dancing until 
midnight." 


Porter-Rosenberry House. Quarterly 
photo. 


A fine imitation. 


A maybe-Maher built in 1906-08 sits 
near the site of the Winton House. 
The foursquare house was begun for 
Judson and Millie Porter, but after 
she died in 1907 (from TB? she had 
been convalescing in Colorado and 
Arizona, prime relief spots for con- 
sumption sufferers), the house was 
purchased by attorney Marvin and 
Catherine Rosenberry. 


The house, at 511 Franklin Street on 
the same block as the Winton House, 
has many Maher characteristics: 
square porch piers; central core of 
entrance, smaller window above, 
dormer; joinery like his. But there 
are motif inconsistencies at a time 
when Maher was most consistent. 
There are four kinds of windows, 
four types, not four variations. 
There is no documentation connect- 
ing Maher's name to the house. 


The house is now a bed and break- 
fast called the Rosenberry Inn (715/ 
842-5733 for information). 


What the Jones sisters knew about 
the Rosenberry House: they didn't 
say a thing about it. 
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More designs 
of 1905 


e Sears House, Oak Park, Illinois, 
unbuilt. 


This large brick house, which can be 
considered an aberration, or a house 
before its time in Maher's career, or 
even the product of a fascination 
with English design, was for the 
founder of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Richard W. Sears (1863-1914) and his 
wife Anna. Sears is, in retrospect, 
Maher's best-known client. 


Oak Leaves, the Oak Park paper, re- 
ported Sears’ plans in April 1902, 
soon after Sears bought the north 
half of the block bounded by Chica- 
go Avenue, Linden Avenue, Superior 
Street and Euclid Avenue, for 

- $25,000. He had purchased the rest 
of the block several months earlier. 
His plan was to build "a palatial resi- 
dence... one of the finest suburban 
residences in or about Chicago." The 
architect, said Oak Leaves, would be 
"Meyer," who had previously de- 
signed Pleasant Home for John Far- 
son. Meyer was, of course, Maher, 
again victim of journalistic misspell- 
ing. 


The Economist confirmed these 
plans in May, adding that the house - 
would front 156 feet wide and be 60 
feet deep. It would be of brick and 
cement. 


Sears House. Lawrence Buck drawing from Maher client portfolio. 


Richard W. Sears 


Sears and his family lived in Oak 
Park when the Maher house was an- 
nounced. Between 1897-1908 they 
lived in several houses, one on South 
Boulevard, another on East Avenue, 
and two on Oak Park Avenue. 


The man who made plans with Ma- 
her was one of America's great mer- 
chandising innovators. Though we 
can't know what they knew about 
each other, we can find similarities 
which would should have made them 
comfortable together. Both came 
from families with little money or 
not too much. Both had limited for- 
mal education—no college. Both 
heavily promoted what they did. 
And both were erratic. 


Sears was born in rural Minnesota on 
December 7, 1863, making him 


about a year older than Maher. Sears’ 
father Samuel was a failed farmer 
who died when Richard was 14. The 
boy learned telegraphy and started 
working for the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul Railroad to support his mother 
and two sisters. At 23, as Sears’ biog- 
raphers enjoy reporting, he bought a 
box of watches for $12 apiece, sold 
them for $14 to neighbors and made 
$5,000. He had become a salesman. 
In 1887 Sears moved to Chicago and 
an office on Dearborn Street. The 
fabulous Sears catalog (two items 
from it on the next page) came out 
soon after; Sears wrote a lot of it and 
he knew who he was aiming for. 
"The catalog was the key to Sears's 
success," says one of his storytellers, 
"He talked to farmers in their own 
language, which was simple, earthy, 
and direct." 


Sears is described as "a visionary." 
And: "a handsome, mustached rest- 
less young man of ingratiating per- 
sonality, boundless optimism and in- 


credible energy." 
Here are a couple of Sears anecdotes: 


¢ It's said that Richard Sears said, 
"Honesty is the best policy. I know, 


because I've tried it both ways." 


e A customer who had ordered a 
watch from the Sears catalog 
dropped the watch on a rock in the 
mud. It broke. Visiting Chicago, he 
went to the Sears office and Richard 
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‘OUR $12.00 HEIDELBERG BELT. 


for this powerful 60-gauge genuine Heidel- 

$12.00 18 OUR PRICE berg Belt. Electric Beits ioe f to our $12.00 

15-cell, 60-gauge current Heidelberg, ure being sold by widely advertised 

doctors at $40.00 and upwards, and yet.all of these high priced Electric Belts 

lack the peculiar strengthening curative properties of the Heidelberg Al- 

ternating Current Belts. The Heidelberg Belt seeks the weak, diseased 

parts at once. It produces an invigorating current of magnetic and gaivanic 

electricity, wonderful cure for seminal or vital weakness, nervous debility 

or impotence, stops almost immediately the unnatural waste or loss of 

vitality. The 812.00 Belt has just the power required for cases that are 

10t too aggravated; will help any man or woman suffering from any organic 
disease no matter of how long standing. 

is one of the simplest 


OUR SPECIAL $12.00 HEIDELBERG BELT HEIDELBERG BELT Electric Belts made. Has 


no complicated s to get out of order, lt is easily adjusted, perfect in fit, 
most comforts ie Electric Belt made. Self adjusting, no discomfort while 
worn, easily put on or off, perfectly sanitary; made of high grade materials 
throughout; will last forever. ur $12.00 Belt is a result of years of 
scientific study and experiment, it is a belt that combines the latest fea- 
tures, comfort and health giving points not to be found inany other make. 

Our 612.00 Belt can be worn (without the 
GOOD FOR EITHER SEX. suspensory attachment),by women and is invaluable for all 
cases of female weakness. The electric current is a great strengthener, in most caves the only 
treatment required by women suffering from weakness peculiar to theirsex. Every memberof 
the family can be benefited _by the use of a Genuine Heidelberg Belt. We have instances 
where oneof our Heidelberg Belts has been worn successively by five or six members of one family, all 
of whom experienced good results. Remember, the belt n not be woru constantly; three or four hours’ 


wear at a time is sufficient. : 
IF YOU HAVE ANY DOUBTS AS TO THE EFFICACY OF OUR HEIDELBERG ELECTRIC BELTS, 


let us nent ou our complete book describing them and explaining the electric treatment in detail. 
Our Free Electric Belt Catalogue contains numberiess letters from people who have worn the Heidelberg 
Electric Belt and realized wonderful benefit from its use. fonere among these letters you will finda 
case similar to your own and may be induced to give the belt a trial, and thus secure the relief you have 
heretofore looked for in vain.. 


Flectrotherapy cures all: an offering from the 1902 Sears, Roebuck catalogue. 


Sears gave him a new one. Even 
though the customer said the damage 
was his fault, Richard Sears said, "We 
guarantee our watches not to fall out 
of people's pockets and bounce in 
the mud." 


4D UPWARDS, 


per letter 


i 2%4c 
2x%-inch Raised in Panel.............. 18¢ per fetter 


The time grew long between the an- 
nouncement of the house and put- 
ting it up. In 1908, Sears argued with 
another of the company's executives, 

ulius Rosenwald, and after a two- 

our meeting on November 21, Sears 
resigned as the business's president 
and became chairman of the board, 
and Rosenwald became president, the 
person who ran Sears, Roebuck. 
That same year, Sears' long ailing 
wife Anna was recovering slowly 
from having had her leg amputated. 
Anna, from Minneapolis, married to 
him since 1895, was immensely im- 
portant to him. From a biographer: 
"However busy he might be with the 
business, he would always remain de- 
voted to her." With family and busi- 
ness in distress, Sears wouldn't be 
thinking about a house. 


ere ee ee 


eoene 


LETTERS. 


Ordinary Sunk Inscription, name and dates. .6c per fetter 


Sunk Verse 


In 1911 Sears sold the block he'd 


yeu 
on 


bought for Maher's design. The pur- ; 


EU eta 


UNHEARD OF VALUE AT $15.15 


chaser was C. Ward Seabury. In the SREY 


next few years most of the elements 
of the Sears project appeared on the 
block. Maher: in 1912 he designed a 
house for manufacturer J. Hall Tay- 
lor at 405 North Euclid. English in 
style: Seabury built himself one 
(1912, Charles E. White, Jr., archi- 
tect). Mail order money: in 1912-13 a 
house for Gustavus Babson, another 


—— \ be : y 
of our higher grade tomb- 
ONE stones, this imoncuwant is made 
in the same famous quarry, and, by reason of hav- 
ing been made there, you are guaranteed a quality 
which you might not expect anywhere else, 

The measurements of the smaller size of this 
tombstone are as follows: Bottom base.1 foot 4 
{nches, by 1 toot 4 inches, by 8 inches. Base, 1 foot, 
by 1 foot, by 6 inches. Shaft, 2 feet 6 inchesyby 8 
inches, by 8inches. Height over all, 3 feet 8 inches. 
This tombstone is made in the following variety of 
colors, cash with order, delivered on the ears at 
our Vermont quarry: 

No. 22R1756 Dari vein marble, 455 1bs....815.15 

No. 22R1756 Florence No. 2, 455 lbs.......,. 15.20 

No. 22R1757 Dark motticd marble, 455lbs. 16.10 
me Extra dark vein marble, 455 

unds 


From Sears, Roebuck catalogue of 1902. 


OON'T FAIL 


to send 
for our 


FREE 
Electric Belt Catalogue. 


eoxs 
o.8R3015 Our 


Ne . 
Pie sce ee $12.00 


Chicago entrepreneur grown rich 
from mail order was built at 415 Lin- 
den; architects Thomas Tallmadge 
and Vernon Watson placed a segmen- 


tal arch like those popularized by 


Maher over the entrance. 


The usually tireless and energetic 
Sears ran down. He failed to attend 
any meetings of the Sears, Roebuck 
board. He resigned as chairman in 
1913. He was, we read, "not bitter, 
but... consumed by an obvious sad- 
ness." Sick with Bright's disease, Ri- 
chard was 50 when he died in Sep- 
tember 1914 at White Rock sanitari- 
um in Waukesha, Wisconsin. The 
unwell Anna lived longer. There 
were four children: Sylvia, 18; Rich- 
ard, 16; Serena, 14; Wesley, 13. The 
Sears owned a house in Chicago and 
another at Grayslake. 


The house for the Sears wasn't built; 
as a lost opportunity, it became Ma- 
her's equivalent of Frank Lloyd 
Wright's rejected house for Harold 
and Edith Rockefeller McCormick, 
of the farm implement and oil fami- 
lies, in Lake Forest, Illinois, and a 
more briefly considered Henry Ford 
house. The Sears House was a design 
Maher wouldn't let go of. He includ- 
ed a rendering of the house, by his 
collaborator Lawrence Buck, in one 
of his portfolios of drawings and 
photographs. He showed it at the an- 
nual exhibitions of the Chicago Ar- 
chitectural Club for 1913, 1914 and, 
labeled "for the late R.W. Sears," in 
1918. These shows came when Ma- 
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her was moving away from the sim- 
ple houses he's best known for and 
‘toward more decorated houses. The 
Sears House looks like houses by 
the English architect Sir Edwin Lu- 
tyens (1869-44). 


Sources: Collection, The Art Institute of 
Chicago. Book of Chicagoans, 1917. The 
Economist, May 7, 1904. The Great Mer- 
chants, Tom Mahoney and Leonard Sloane, 
Harper & Rowe, New York, Evanston, 
1966. Guide to Frank Lloyd Wright and 
Prairie School Architecture in Oak Park, 
Paul E. Sprague, Village of Oak Park, Illi- 
nois, 1982. Coaiee W. Maher client portfo- 
lio. Oak Leaves, April 14, 1902. Sears, Roe- 
buck, U.S.A., the Great American Catalog 
Store and How it Grew, Gordon L. Weil, 
Stein & Day, New York, 1977. A Survey 
of Historic Architecture of the Village of 
Oak Park, Mlinois, Wilbert Hasbrouck, 
Paul Sprague, 1970. Richard W. Sears obit- 
uary, Oak Leaves, Oak Park, October 3, 
1914. Who Was Who in America, Vol. 1, 
1897-1942, The A.N. Marquis Company, 
Chicago, 1943 (which incorrectly lists Oak 
Park as his home when he died). Frank 
Lloyd Wright biographies by Brendan Gill 
and Meryle Secrest. Additional research by 
Carol Kelm, Oak Park, at the Historical 
Society of Oak Park and River Forest and 
Oak Park Public Library; included Oak 
Park city directories, see Blue Book. 


Note: the 1905 listing for the Sears plan is 
from William Rudd's 1964 M.A. thesis at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
He says the house was in the 1905 Chicago 
Architectural Club exhibition. 


* Lackner House, 521 Roslyn Road, 
Kenilworth, Illinois. 


This house, for the attorney Francis 
and Nannie Lackner, is a Maher one- 
of-a-kind creation. The obvious in- 
spirations are his early shingle-style 
houses, contemporary middle Euro- 

_ pean architecture—particularly that 
of the Austrian Joseph Maria Ol- 
brich (1867-1908), and the English 


arts and crafts movement. 


Less obvious is Maher's European 
trip of 1891 which took him away 
from his young architectural practice 
to France, Germany, Italy and Swit- 
zerland. On the tour, taken so he 
could recuperate from one of his re- 
curring periods of bad mental health, 
Maher sketched churches, castles and 
much simpler houses. On September 
25 in Fluelen, Switzerland, he drew 
what is surely an ancestor of the 
Lackner House. Maher kept the 
drawing; we can see him, in need of 


Lackner House. Lawrence Buck drawing from client portfolio. 


hei tne : : 
iS Ith 44S), i 


Maher's Swiss cottage drawing of 1891. Kenilworth Historical Society, Kenilworth, Illinois. 
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‘rage with columns like those 
_ supporting the pergola. 


the outline of a house, coming across 
this one. The Lackner House looks 
basically like the Swiss cottage, with 
~ steep roof, front and side gables, 


d many paned windows. Archi- 


tects, especially busy ones, seldom 
forget their pasts. 


Maher clearly used his motif-rhythm 
theory for this house. Flower: pop- 
py, probably. Geometric: segmental 
arch. The application shows 
clearly in Lawrence Buck's pre- 
sentation drawing, not as clear- 
ly in the house today. It's clear 
in the Buck rendering because 
the art glass windows with a 
flower on a long stem beneath 
an arch are there. These win- 
dows are gone now. 


The arch motif appears inside 
the house—over the main stair- 
case landing windows, which 
duplicates the exterior, and 
shield-like in oak on the living 


room pocket doors. 


Behind is a low hip-roofed ga- 


In August 1904 it was reported 
that Maher was working on 
plans for the Lackners, and in 
November of the same year 


that the house would be built 


"next spring.” 


Lawyer Lackner, who had an 
office in Chicago's business dis- 
trict, had near perfect creden- 
tials for a Maher client. Repub- 
lican. Union League. University } 
Club. 


As noted in earlier issues, the Lack- 
ner House and the Corbin House 
(1904) next door shared a common 
central lawn. Jens Jensen, Chicago, 
who planned the Lackner and Corb- 
in plantings, called this grassy place 
"The Meadow." Maher did the Corb- 
in house for the Lackners' daughter 
Meta and her husband Franklin. 


\ Sources: The Economist, August 13, 1904; 
November 5, 1905. Jens Jensen collection, 
University of Michigan architectural library, 
Ann Arbor. Collection, Kenilworth Histori- 
cal Society, Kenilworth, Ilinois. Maher cli- 
ent portfolio. 


What the Mahers & kin 
are doing, 1904-06. 


April 4, 1904. The Mahers' son Philip, 11, is one of 18 boys and girls, all 
members of the SSC Club, to sign a letter to Joseph Sears, asking him to "stop 
cutting down trees and buildings in the woods." Sears, the founder of 
Kenilworth, wrote back, "I shall be delighted to follow your suggestions, and 


in the future we will have no more houses built in the 


woods and no more 


trees cut down here." 
Sears added this P.S., "I 
had almost forgotten to 
say that it will be neces- 
sary, in order to carry 
out our plans, that you 
each send me a certified 
cheque for $20,000 to 
defray expenses; when 
all cheques have been 
received, we will begin 
business." What SSC 
stood for was known 
only to club members. 


Summer 1904. Eliza- 
beth Maher's sister 
Carol MacNeill re- 
ceives a medal for 
sculpture exhibited at 
the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in St. Louis. 
Her husband Hermon 
wins a gold medal. On 
display from Hermon 
were sculptures titled 
"The Triumph of Mind 
over Brute Force," 
"Physical Liberty,” and 
the group representing 
music and art (shown 
here; originally Inland 
Architect, September 
1904), 


December 22, 1904. 
Elizabeth celebrates her 
38th birthday. 


July 6, 1905, Elizabeth's sister Frances marries Arthur Wyld in Chicago. 


April 1906. George's article "The Western Spirit" appears in Inland Architect. 
The article is published in two parts in The Western Architect later in the year. 


February 6, 1906. George is elected one of five commissioners for the new 
Kenilworth Park District. So is recent client Francis Lackner and a client of 
1900 William Isom. The meeting was delayed until Maher could return from 


New York. 


December 25, 1906. George turns 42. 


Sources: The Greatest of Expositions, Completely Mlustrated, Official Views of the Louisiana 


Purchase Exposition, William Rau, Samuel F. Myerson Printing 


Co., St. Louis, 1904. Joseph 


sae and his Kenilworth, Colleen Browne Kilner, Kenilworth Historical Society, 2nd edition, 
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¢ Erwin House, 530 
North Euclid Ave- 
nue, Oak Park. 


The Erwins, Charles 


and Rachel, appreci- “ 


ated fine architec- 
ture. They commis- 
sioned their Oak 
Park home from 
George Maher. 
They lived in anoth- 
er Maher house in 
Kenilworth. Twenty 
years later, they 
hired John Van Ber- 
gen to do a house 
for them in Kenil- 
worth. What they 
got from Maher was 
"comfort and gra- 
cious living," says 
Prairie School schol- 
ar H. Allen Brooks, 
and from 
Van Ber- 


FRANCIS A. 
LACKNER&CO. 


Mortcaces, Bonps, INSURANCE 


Lackner House. 
Photos this page. Top: front of back of house. CHICACO 
Center right: arch motif on living room pocket doors. 100 WASHINGTON STREET 


Center left: entrance with arch-decorated light fixtures. 
Bottom: Francis A. Lackner & Co advertisement. 


GWM Quarterly photos. Lackner ad from The Economist 
magazine. 
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gen, again 
from 
Brooks, 
"his mas- 
terpiece." 


What en- 
couraged 
the Erwins 
to search 
for archi- 
tects doing 
much more 
than the 
ordinary 
(for ordi- 
nary read; 
period 
style)? 
From their 
grandson, 
Charles Erwin 
Munch, an artist 
living in Lone 
Rock, Wiscon- 
sin: "Charles R. 
Erwin was a pi- 
oneer advertis- 
ing man, and I 
suppose that 
this means he 
had some kind 


of visual eye. 


ata 


—_ 


Erwin House. Prime Maher—clean rectangle, touches of Mission style, Austrian Secession. Maher client portfolio. 


Rachel Erwin was a poet with three 
self-published collections to her cred- 
it. There were at least one poet and 
one serious art student among the 
daughters. So to say the least, the 
family had artistic pretensions." 


Erwin was with a Chicago advertis- 
ing agency called Erwin, Wasey, & 
Jefferson. Erwin and the other two 
started their agency after leaving the 
Chicago office of Lord & Thomas, 
taking with them, as the result of an 
office dispute, the Goodyear Tire ac- 
ae Erwin, Wasey, & Jefferson 

was known as the source of the term 
"athlete's foot," which was invented 
by one of their copywriters. In the 
early 1960s, the agency, by then 


called Erwin, Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, and billing more than $80 mil- 
lion, was purchased by Interpublic. 


Charles Erwin had the requisite qual- 
ities of a Maher client. Successful 
businessman—president of the thriv- 
ing advertising agency. Member of 
the Chicago Athletic Club and the 
Chicago Automobile Club. 


The Oak Park house is spacious. 
Downstairs: large entrance hall with 
fireplace, connecting a music room, 
conventionally called a living room; 
dining room; reading room, two toi- 
lets, and off to the side and back, a 
kitchen with two pantries. Up the 
stairs: another large hall with fire- 


place, nine bedrooms, four bath- 
rooms. Two bedrooms are designat- 
ed for servants. 


Charlotte Erwin Munch, who is 
Charles's mother and lives in St. 
Louis, explained, "My parents had 
nine children when it was built (in 
1905?), which is why they built such 
a big house." All were still living at 
home. Charlotte, the youngest Er- 
win child, was born in the Oak Park 
house in 1910. 


The focus of the music room was an 
organ positioned against the south 
wall where more typically there 
would be a fireplace. "My sister 
Eloise played the organ," wrote 
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Erwin House. 1st floor, Inland Architect, February 1908. 2nd floor, The Western 
Architect, March 1914, 


were "discarded," says Paul Charles Munch, "Unfortunately 
Sprague in his Oak Park most of the original furnishings, 
architectural guidebook. which had been designed or selected 
Six remain on the main by Maher I understand, are no longer 
staircase landing, andthere there." 

are narrow ones in the ; 

cloakroom and toilet next | Even with the changes, this Erwin 


to the entrance. The House is remarkable. Topped by Seg- 
etched glass window inthe mental arches, the hanging light fix- 
front door is by a later tures in the entrance hall have art 
owner. glass panels with water lilies on 


them. The sconces have globes 
e Entrance. A panel witha shaped like lilies and glass budson “‘“ 
shield 
was re- 
moved 
from the 
center of 


Charlotte, "She was not professional, 
but she afterward played the organ in 
their church in Madison." 


Outside the music room is a porch 
that wraps around to the backs. When 
Carol Kelm and I visited a few years 
ago, we sat on the porch and visited 
with the owner. Though originally 
open, as shown in House Beautiful 
(and labeled "An Interesting House") 
in 1911, the porch, with seven seg- 
mental arches—the geometric motif— 
supported by plain round columns, 
had been screened. Among other 
changes: 


¢ Windows. There were windows 
with a water lily—the second motif— 
throughout. Most of the windows 


Erwin House. Window in entrance hall cloakroom. curved 


balcony 
walls above the en- 
trance door. 


¢ Fencing. Maher 
did an elaborate 
fence with brick 
gateposts topped by 
segmental arches. 
The main wrought 
iron gates had lilies 
rising from pads 
just above the side- 
walk. The fence is 
gone; the gateposts 
were moved, one 
near the garage and 
the other, which 
can be seen, down 
the street. 


e Furniture. Said . . 
Erwin House. Water lily sconce. Quarterly photos: 
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Erwin House. Entrance hall light. Quarterly 
photo. 


metal stems sprouting from a pad- 
shaped wall plate. 


In 1911 the Erwins ventured into ar- 
chitecture on their own with what 
Charlotte called a "big summer cot- 
tage" named "Shelter" at Ephraim in 
Wisconsin's Door County, a penin- 
sula with Green Bay, the watery one, 
on one side and Lake Michigan on 
the other. Ephraim is on the Green 
Bay side. This square, hipped-roof, 
many-windowed Prairie-style house 
was designed by Charles and one of 
his sons Roswell. Shelter is now the 
French Country Inn; you can stay 
there (PO Box 129, Ephraim WI 
54211; telephone 414/854-4001). 


After 15 years in Oak Park for 15 
years, the Erwins moved to Kenil- 
worth. They lived first in the Corbin 
House designed by Maher in 1904. In 


the mid-1920s they moved into their 


Van Bergen house at 615 Warwick 
Road. Next door at 621 Warwick 


was another Van Bergen house 


University eating. Photo by Henry Fuermann. Architectural Record, June 1907. Below: 
p 


entrance—boulevar 


(1925) built for the oldest 
Erwin daughter Barbara. 
Both are a block or so from 
Maher's own home at 424 
Warwick. 


About the same time, they 
sold the Ephraim cottage 
and built another with Prai- 
rie School details, in nearby 
Sturgeon Bay. The last I 
heard the family owned this 
cottage dating from 1925. 


Sources: Correspondence with 
Walt Fisher, French Count 

Inn, Ephraim, Wisconsin, ech 
18, 1991. "Glimpses of Oak 
Park," 1912. Guide to Frank 
Lloyd Wright and Prairie School 
Architecture in Oak Park, Paul 
E. Sprague, Village of Oak Park, 
Illinois, 1982. Maher client port- 
folio. "Geo. W. Maher, a Demo- 
crat in Architecture," The West- 
ern Architect, March 1914. The 
Mirror Makers, a History of 
American Advertising and Its Creators, 
Stephen Fox, William Morrow and Compa- 
ny, Inc., New York, 1984. Correspondence 
with Charles Munch and Charlotte Erwin 
Munch, 1991-93. "A Page of Country Hous- 
es," House Beautiful, May 1911. The Prairie 
School, H. Allen Brooks, W.W. Norton & 
Company, New York, 1976. 


° University Building, 601 Davis 
Street, Evanston, Illinois. 


This building in downtown Evan- 
ston near Northwestern University 
was announced in The Economist: 


"It appears that George W. Maher 


lanter. The Western Architect, March 1914. 


has designed the store and office 
building which C.A. Wightman will 
build in Evanston. It will be two sto- 
ries, 60x100, and will be of rein- 
forced concrete and cut stone. The 
interior will be finished in hardwood 
and heated with steam. It will cost 
between $30,000 and $35,000." 


When new, the pale limestone-cov- 
ered building was handsome, even el- 
egant. A wide boulevard provided 
space for one of Maher's planters 
with sidewalk on either side. "Uni- 
versity Building" was carved in 
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University Building. Above: second 
floor court, skylight. Below: column detail 
on Chicago Avenue facade. Quarterly 
photos. 
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stone, within what the 
Pleasant Home people in 
Oak Park used to call the 
Maher "tray," above the en- 
trance. The motifs were the 
poppy, which surrounded 
the entrance and the square 
capitals of octagonal col- 
umns facing Chicago Ave- 
nue, as well as a light be- 
tween the two sets of doors 
leading to the second floor; 
the straight line, and rectan- 
gles within rectangles. The 
building housed shops shad- 
ed by uniformly striped 
canvas awnings on the first 
floor. There were 12 offices 
up the marble stairs around 
a common skylighted court. 
Several office tenants were 
doctors. 


The simplicity has disap- 
peared beneath mismatched 
awnings and plastic signs. 
The expansive boulevard is 
gone. The light with pop- 
pies, too. Upstairs, there are 
still health care profession- 
als, and the last time I visit- 


ed, the offices for a Jungian society. 


Sources: The Chicago School of Architec- 
ture, Carl W. Condit, University of Chicago 


Press, Chicago, 1964. The Econo- 
must, December 23, 1905. "Geo. 
W. Maher, a Democrat in Archi- 
tecture," The Western Architect, 
March 1914. 


¢ George W. and Elizabeth 
Maher summer house, "Hi- 


laire," Douglas, Michigan. 


In the 1960s Elizabeth Ma- 
her told researcher William 
Rudd, a graduate student at 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, that the 
Mahers' Lake Michigan 
home was built in 1905-06. 


Douglas journalist and writ- 
er Kit Lane notes, "Probably 
before 1906 the Mahers and 
the Brooks families pur- 
chased their own land in sec- 
tion 32 of Saugatuck Town- 
ship just north of the Weed 


property..." 


A Maher family member provides 
more detail: "The family came to the 
lake shore from Kenilworth, Illinois, 
sometime before 1900, for summer 
vacations. George Washington and 


—_ 


Elizabeth Brooks Maher often took a 


boat from Chicago and landed at Pier 
Cove. They stayed at Weed's Resort 
or, after they had bought land near 
126th Avenue and Lake Shore Drive, 
they lived in tents. In about 1908, the 
Mahers built a home ‘Hilaire’ at 2582 
Lake Shore Drive... Hilaire, in its 
original form, exhibited the horizon- 
tal lines and planes and organic over- 
tones typical of the Prairie style. A 
tennis court stood between the house 
and the road. The Mahers, with. their 
son Philip, enjoyed their bungalow 
until 1926, when George died and 
the home was sold." 


The house was named for Maher's 
grandfather Edouard St. Hilaire Ma- 
her. 


Sources: "George W. Maher—Architect," 
William Rudd, unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Northwestern University, 1964. Maher fami- 
ly genealogy, Elizabeth Wyld, Skokie, Illi- 
nois. Maher family memories, Emily Watts, 
Champaign, Hlinois. "The Popcorn Million- 
aire and Other Tales of Saugatuck,” Kit 
ori Pavilion Press, Douglas, Michigan, 
991. 


_ 


—_ 
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About Maher buildings, designs 
& places, also Arthur Wyld 


Chicago. 

The Garfield Park Conservatory (1906. 07) will receive $8 
million in renovations. This isn't a Maher building; it was 
designed by landscaper Jens Jensen; Chicago architects 
Schmidt, Garden and Martin; and Hitchings & Co., a 
New York engineering firm. Maher's brother-in-law 
Arthur Wyld was one of the subcontractors. 


Douglas, Michigan. 

The owners of Landis Lodge (1910) have new stationery 
embellished with a drawing of the house designed by Ma- 
her for his sister Mary. Shown here, the drawing is based 
on a photo which appeared in this publication in the July- 
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Fresno, California. 
Fresno has celebrated and continues to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of Maher's Fresno water tower and library (1894), 


ities a+ jam Ns ar Bip 


Longtime tower advocate Roger B. Taylor 
informs that 


* a display was prepared, by him, for the 
Fresno City Hall in December. The display 
included: a 1964 history of the tower by the ‘a 
late Spencer Kendig, a poem titled "Water — 
Tower" by Kendig, Maher's original exteri- 
or elevation and an interior plan (shown at 
right—note the bookcases on the second 
level), a photo of Maher, a drawing of the = 
tower by William R. Johnston for the Fres- r 
no First National Bank Centen- 
nial Collection. The Johnston 
drawing is based on a photo 

ublished in Fresno Illustrated By a 
a 1896. Kendig's mother Mrs. BU Mle Aap al Ui Te 
Kathryn Kendig donated the 


ZEB nary Lodi ba Cerne wll iy Trine Gk. 
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Fresno water tower. The low structure on the right housed the steam-p 


Drawing by William R. Johnson, after a photo in Fresno Illustrated, 1896. 


display to the City of Fresno. 


¢ Fresno Mayor Jim Patterson issued 
a tower centennial proclamation on 
December 20. 


e the tower has been on the National 
Register of Historic Places since 
1971, and was named the American 
Water Works Landmark No. 17 in 
1972. 


® a centennial enameled pin was pre- 
pared. Engraved on the back is "Geo. 


W. Maher, Arch." 


In his centennial research, Taylor un- 
covered a connection between Maher 
and Fresno which may account for 
selection of a Chicago architect for a 


ye 


California project. He found that 
Maher's first Chicago employer, the 
German-born architect Augustus 
Bauer (1827-1894) of the firm of Bau- 
er and Hill, was a director for the 
German-American Bank. As trustee 
for a fortune gained in the California 
gold fields, the bank invested in 
800,000 acres of agricultural land 
near Fresno. Maher may have visited 
Fresno to inspect the investment, 


which could have led to... 


Taylor continues to research who 
the contractor was. Several persons 


have been suggested—David Cowan, 
John H. Minard, the brothers Will- 


iam and Eugene Main. 


A coming event will be a 100th anni- 
versary recognition ceremony on Sat- 
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owered motors which pumped water into the tower's storage tank. 


Here is the only poem written 
so far, perhaps, about a Maher 
building. It's Spencer Kendig's 


Water Tower 


Uplift, with pointed head 
It stands—a tower 

With tin-plate breast 
And cuckoo topknot. 


Built of bricks 

And bone-shard, 

It used to bloat 

With deep earth water. 


A bastion tower, 

Fortress of the city, 
Watches the streets below 
With a silent grace. 


| 


urday, May 13, the eve of National 
Historic Preservation Week, May 14- 
20. This will be at the tower or 
across the street. Walking tours of 
historic buildings on Fresno Street 

ollow. A banner and bunting will 
remain on the water tower for two 
or three weeks. 


Meanwhile: Carol Kelm, Oak Park 
historic preservationist, has noted a 
similarity between the Fresno water 
tower and the water tower in River- 
side, Illinois. The Riverside tower 
was designed in 1870 by famed Chi- 
cago architect William LeBaron Jen- 
ney. It's described as "Swiss Gothic" 
in an 1871 publication. There are 
similarities. 


Other water towers in the Chicago 
area and towers in Germany have 
been named as Maher's sources. 


Oak Park, Illinois. 

The Pleasant Home Foundation 
Spring Lectures have begun. The first 
on March 10 was titled "The Work 
of H.H. Richardson and the Glessner 
House of Chicago." Elaine Har- 
rington covered architect Richard- 
son's influences on the Prairie 
School. The next will be April 23; 
see the calendar on page 30 for infor- 
mation. 


Tiskilwa, Illinois. 

If you're interested in viewing the in- 
terior of the Stevens House (1842, 
enlarged 1900, 1910) after April 1 
and during the summer months, con- 
tact Michael Springer at 312/348- 
7834 in Chicago for an appointment. 


The house has more than 20 rooms. 
The oldest part was built from red 
bricks made in the Stevens’ brick- 
yard. The house was expanded with 
a west wing, possibly designed by 
Maher. A solarium was added in 
1910. 


Books 


American Victorian 
Architecture 

This has been in print in a Dover edi- 
tion since 1975. It's a reproduction, 
with new English text, of a French 


photo book published in 1886 as’ 


L' Architecture Americaine (Andre, 
Daly fils Cie, Paris). 


Pictures of interest for Maher: 

¢ Burnham and Root's Insurance Ex- 
change (1884-1885) in Chicago. Ma- 
her's studio was in this building at 
218 La Salle Street from 1889-1911. 
He occupied offices on the eighth 


and ninth floors. The Insurance Ex- 
change was demolished in 1912 (a 
building only 27 years old—who was 
looking after historic preservation in 
those days?). On page 44. 

e Two houses in Buffalo, New York, 
by Joseph L. Silsbee, Maher's em- 
ployer in the 1880s. Pages 123-125. 


Maher people. 


© Bill Maher. Though he has the 
name, he's not a Maher person, he 
writes. A few months ago, I faxed co- 
median Maher at a New York club 
where he was performing to ask if ar- 
chitect George W. Maher was his an- 
cestor, distant or close. In a letter 
postmarked March 3 from New 
York, Bill responded, "I know no 
George Maher, sorry." Excepting the 
one sentence and his name, the letter 
was a form letter for people who 
watch his HBO show "Politically In- 
correct." I liked the third-page-long 
Q&A section at the end, which be- 
gins "Now here are some answers to 
commonly asked questions." Among 
the answers: "I have a drawer full, 


Bill Maher 


but I can always use more." And, "A 
shake for breakfast, a shake for 
lunch, and a sensible dinner." He en- 
closed his photo. 
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Corrections, credits 
Bess's studio, 
dates, etc. 


We need to offer new information 
on several items in the October-De- 
cember 1994 issue. 


© Elizabeth Maher's studio in the 
Maher House in Kenilworth was on 
the third floor, not the second. 


¢ The wall painting shown in the 
Murdock House in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, is in the living room, not 
the dining room. 


¢ The house at 10347 Longwood in 
the Beverly neighborhood of Chica- 
go is the Heffernan House (1904), ac- 
cording to information from the 
Chicago Architecture Foundation. 


¢ The S.H. Velie House (1904), for- 
merly at 4500 Warwick Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Missouri, was demol- 
ished in 1959, according to a letter 
printed in the third quarter-1964 is- 
sue of Prairie School Review. The 
letter was written by Don L. Hoff- 
man, then of the Kansas City Star. 


* Credit must be given to Kathy 
Cummings, the Chicago architectur- 
al historian who is writing a book 
about Maher, for the story related by 
Violet Wyld about her aunt and un- 
cle. Violet told it to Kathy. 


¢ My thorough indexer Carol Kelm, 


Oak Park, Illinois, has advised me of 
inconsistencies in the 1994 volume. 
Carol has done and is doing a fine 
job with the indexes, or indices, and 
her recapitulation of the four issues 
for last year accompanies this issue. 


Honesty and greater accuracy have 
been served. 


Chicago's North Michigan story winds down. 


One Mies staircase. One 
Philip Maher building. 
TO go. 


A John Buck Co. project for the 600 block of North Michigan Avenue will elimi- 
nate the site of architect Mies van der Rohe's Arts Club of Chicago interior, the 
most famous part of which is now the German master's almost lighter than air 
staircase. Also to be lost is the Decorative Arts Building, 620 North Michigan, re- 
modeled by architect Philip Maher in 1928. This was incorrectly listed as the 
Farwell Building in the October-December 1994 issue. 


The Erskine-Danforth Corporation, a furniture manufacturer, hired Philip (1894- 
1981), George and Elizabeth's son, to transform a four-story coffee warehouse 
into a furniture store and spaces for shops. Philip produced a five-story brick, 
limestone-trimmed building in Georgian style. The second floor got three Palla- 
dian windows, which complement the windows in his Woman's Athletic Club 
across the street at 626 North Michigan. 


"Georgian" is no reference to George Maher, who made Georgian-style buildings 
(under duress? we can only guess because there are no immediately visible letters 
to tell us) when clients wanted them and when revivalism ascended absolutely 
over work like his own. In the late 1920s when he peaked as a North Michigan 
designer, Philip's architecture mixed influences—French, other European, art 
deco. That he was prone to such combining, and encouraged to it, is indicated in a 
letter to his parents on January 16, 1917, from Ann Arbor where he was an archi- 
tecture student at the University of Michigan: 


"The big original problem (for me) is being judged now and I am anxiously 
awaiting the outcome. The other boys spent so much time on the problem that to 
my mind they all overdid their rendering as they kept adding & adding elabora- 
tion until their sheets (some of them) look like Chinese puzzles with so much mo- 
saic and shadows. Mine fortunately for me is the only one not so shadowed up 
and gains in distinction by its simplicity & difference from the others. So this is 
where the speed theory wins. Get the essentials strong but keep them simple. Thus 
saving time & getting a better result. The designs of the others however are all 
pretty conventional and there are some pretty good ones among them. I am anx- 
ious to see how such a type of design will take with the jury. 


"I conducted an experiment the other evening. I designed in rough sketches dif- 
ferent types of residences. Some according to your style like Stevenson (old) & 
new Leach's & the like & Kings. Then I made three or four others. One in Italian 
Ren___. Another in Colonial & one in Chateau style. The boys in the house were 


’ then called in to select their house and the result was interesting. In every case 


they ran this way. The boys who had studied fine arts & new much history the se- 
niors for the most part selected cither the Italian or Colonial every time without 
any hesitancy. The others who new very little about architectural history among 
whom were my roommate, Ed Hynch & a few others chose your Stevenson type 
every time and couldn't see the other any more than the advocates of the Renais- 
sance could see the original. Thus the result of education. 


"My view of the question is that things should have original input surely but tradi- 
tion must be embodied somehow..." 


So we find Philip, then 23—health problems and time in George's studio delayed 
the start of his studies, caught between old and new and deciding some of both is 
best. The houses he refers are the Stevenson House (1909), Chicago; Leach House 
(1900), South Orange, New Jersey; King House (1911-12), Homer, Minnesota. 


Back to Buck: here are some comments on the Buck project from Blair Kamin, ar- 
chitecture writer for the Chicago Tribune. Wrapping up 1994 (January 1), Kamin 
wrote, "Doomed to a date with the wrecker's ball were four buildings in the block 
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of North Michigan Avenue between Ontario and Ohio Streets, including the 


one that houses the Arts Club and two that realized Daniel Burnham's vision 
to transform Chicago into Paris on the Prairie." Philip's re-formed Decorative 
Arts Building is one of the two. Kamin continued, "All will make way for a 
cloddish retail-entertainment complex... an exchange not unlike trading the 
family jewels for a dime-store bauble." One of the tenants will be the Block- 


buster video chain. 


From Paul Levy in the Wall Street Journal of January 27, "It would appear 


that an act of cultural vandalism is about to take place here (Chicago). Offi- 


cial permission has already been granted to demolish the west side of the 600 block of North Michigan Avenue, which in- 
cludes two graceful neoclassical buildings and a not very remarkable modern office building at 109 E. Ontario." Levy then 
describes the Mies interior. "All this is threatened because developer John Buck wants to put up a perfectly horrid $100 mil- 


lion retail-entertainment complex of no architectural merit at all." 


A couple of days later (January 29), the Chicago Tribune reported on the eight art galleries in the Decorative Arts Building 
who will move when the building is demolished. The date of Philip Maher's remodeling was wrongly dated 1927. 


Readers comment 


With 1995 renewals and holiday 


greetings came these... 


A reader in Champaign, Illinois. 
"We... enjoyed the October-Decem- 
oer issue and thank you for the extra 
materials concerning Rockledge, the 
Woodson 'twin,' and the Fresno wa- 


The story continues relentlessly. The details are big and small. Losing its 600 block location, Moe's Deli shut down after 21 
years. The Friends of the Windows in the Chapel of St. James in Quigley North Seminary had one final fund-raiser in the 

Arts Club. The School of the Art Institute of Chicago sponsored a seven-hour climb on the Mies staircase on March 9. The 
Arts Club closed March 10. The staircase will be dismantled and stored. 


Sources: Chicago's North Michigan Avenue, Planning and Development, 1900-1930, John W. Stamper, The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1991. Philip B. Maher correspondence, family collection. 


ter tower. He certainly had a diverse 
and productive career." 


¢ From a reader in Chicago. "Thanks 
for keeping this going. It helps to 
keep homeowners and others aware 
of Maher's importance." 


¢ From a reader in Chicago. "I enjoy 
your publication." 


To be demolished, from left in photo 
above: Michigan-Ohio Building (1924), 
Alfred Alschuler, architect; Decorative Arts 
Building (1928 remodeling), Philip Maher. 
Beyond, with the mansard roof, is the 
Woman's Athletic Club (1926-28), 626 
North Michigan, also by Philip Maher. 


¢ From a reader at The Art Institute 
of Chicago. "I have enjoyed reading 
the George W. Maher Quarterly. In 
fact, there is a new issue in the li- 
brary, and I plan to read it this after- 
noon." Note: this comment conclud- 
ed correspondence between me and a 
curatorial research assistant about the 
Rudolph House (1907) in suburban 
Highland Park. She told me that a li- 


brary table in their collection was 
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from the Rudolph House. Another 
note: the table was offered in a 1990 
auction at Leslie Hindman Auction- 
eers, Chicago, along with a chair and 
andirons from the house. 


¢ A reader in Evanston, Illinois. "It 
is a pleasure to renew my subscrip- 
tion to the Maher Quarterly. I look 
forward to each issue and am 
amazed at all the factual material 
you have discovered. It is helpful to 
have it summarized in one place." 


e A reader in Skokie, Illinois. "We 
just got our Geo, W. Maher Quarter- 
ly, and, as usual, there are lots of in- 
teresting topics in it, and places we 
haven't known about." 


° A reader in Wheaton, Illinois. 
"Each quarter I thoroughly enjoy 
your GWMA (as I call it) and update 
my files with new information to 
guide future expeditions into Ma- 
her's trail of grand artworks. Thank 
you very much for your scholarly, 
and love-touched creative output." 


¢ A reader in Duluth. "Oct-Dec is- - 
sue had many good articles. Mur- 
dock house is so like Stewart. Next 
time you're here you must see the 
Maheresque house a block from us; 
not as finely done, but so similar." 
Note: the Stewart House (1906) is in 
Wausau, Wisconsin, and is described 
in this issue. 


e A reader in Milwaukee. "Good 
job! Keep it up—." 


Geo. W. Maher Quarterly® 
Volume 5, issue 1. ©1995. Four is- 
sues annually. Index early 1996. 
Donald M. Aucutt, editor, 1224 
Highland Park Boulevard, Wausau 
WI 54403. Tel 715/848-2482. Sub- 
scription $21 for calendar year. 


Exhibits @ Tours © Visits 


Through winter. Exhibition at Pleasant 
Home. Photographs; sketches; urns; two 
chairs; light fixtures from the Maher 
House (1893), Kenilworth, Ilinois; light 
fixtures from Rockledge. 217 Home Av- 
enue, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Through May 21. Exhibition: "The Ideal 
Home: 1900-1920." Fort Wayne Museum 
of Art, 311 East Main Street, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Includes pieces from Maher's 
"Rockledge." Info 219/422-5467. 


Sunday, April 23. Pleasant Home Foun- 
dation Spring Lectures: "The Early Work 
of George W. Maher." Kathleen 
Cummings, architectural historian from 
Chicago, will look at Maher's work before 
1900; his impact on development of 
Chicago's Edgewater neighborhood and 
the new suburb of Kenilworth. Not to be 
missed because Kathy has gathered so 
much information on the early buildings. 
Reception with refreshments follows. 
7:30 p.m. at Pleasant Home. $10 for foun- 
dation members, $15 nonmembers, Info 
708/383-2654. 


Saturday, May 13. Ceremony: in recog- 
nition of the 100th anniversary of Maher's 
Fresno water tower and library (1894). 
Begins 10 a.m. 


Places to visit. 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company mine 
shafts, Ishpeming, Michigan. From al- 
most anywhere in town, you can see the 
pyramid-shaped tops of Maher's two shaft 
houses (1919). They were shaped from 
poured concrete. 


Farson House, “Pleasant Home” 
(1897), 217 Home Avenue, Oak Park, Il- 
linois. Hours: 1-4 p.m., Thursday-Sunday. 
Guided tours at 1, 2 and 3 p.m., $3 for 
adults, $2 children. Thursday free. 


Fresno Water Tower and Library 
(1894), Fresno and O streets. Exterior can 
be seen. Interior has one round room, 
with the only furnishing being a toilet; not 
open because not considered earthquake 
proof. 


Marquette Park, Gary, Indiana. Two 
Maher buildings here, his 1921 
"“aquatorium"-bathing pavilion, an inno- 
vative concrete block, open-air structure, 
and his 1923 Miller Beach Recreation 
Building. 


Milwaukee Art Museum, 750 North Lin- 
coln Memorial Drive. Silver flatware de- 
signed by Maher for the E.L. King House 
(1911-12) called “Rockledge” near 
Winona, Minnesota. On loan from Pleas- 
ant Home, a Maher-designed dining room 
chair. 


Nickerson House (1881-83), 40 East Erie 
Street, Chicago. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Monday-Saturday. In 1900 Maher remod- 
eled the picture gallery into a trophy 
room. His changes include a hanging light 
fixture with Tiffany glass, large round 
table and a fireplace. 


Hiram and Irene Stewart House (1906), 
521 Grant Street, Wausau. Tiffany glass, 
Orlando Giannini fireplace mosaic. Now 
the Stewart Inn bed and breakfast. Public 
tours of the house; $6 a person. 715/848- 


1952. 


Swift Hall (1907-09), Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. A classroom 
building. 


University Building (1905), 601 Davis 
Street, Evanston, Illinois. You can view 
second floor court. 


Watkins administration building (1911- 
12), 150 Liberty Street, Winona, Minne- 
sota. Weekdays. 


Winona County Historical Society mu- 
seum, 160 Johnson Street. Maher files in 
library, original drawing in dircector’s of- 

fice. 


Winona Savings Bank and Winona Na- 
tional Bank (1913-16), Fourth and Main. 
Bank hours. Elaborate art glass windows 
by Tiffany. Brochure for visitors. 


Cyrus and Alice Yawkey House (1908, 
Maher remodeling), 403 McIndoe Street, 
Wausau. Hours: 9 a.m.-4:30 p.tt., Tues- 
day-Thursday. 1 p.m.-4:30 p.m., Satur- 
day-Sunday. Closed Monday, Friday, 
holidays. Free. 
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Fis 2 See 


Creating Figg 
a model town. ! 


The creators of Kincaid, [linois, site-seeing April 22, 
1914. From left: Jack Peabody, Bill Leland, John Al- 
vord, Charles Burdick, GEORGE W. MAHER talk- 
ing to James Kincaid, Francis Peabody, Walter Pro- 
vine, Ossian Simonds, driver Glenn Shumway, John 
Gilchrist, and Edward Judd. 


Photo, Homer Brents, Taylorville, Illinois (in charge of lot sales). 
Richard L. Lauwerens Collection. 


Gary group raises more than $300,000 


for Maher beach bathhouse—prepares 
July 22 event. See page 22 & flyer. 


Maher-designed Kincaid house. 
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Creating a model town. 


The men in Homer Brents's photo were 
there to see how Kincaid was coming along. 
Brents labeled his photo: "A big day in 
Kincaid. The Bosses gather for a check-up 
on Kincaid." Eight of the 13—counting 
Brents—were from Chicago. He described, 
or didn't which could be just as telling, 
what they did. 


Jack Peabody 

Bill Leland (In charge of construction) 
John W. Alvord (Civil Engineer, partner 
Alvord & Burdick) 

Mr. Burdick (Alvord & Burdick, Survey- 
ors in charge) 

Mr. Maher (Architect, designer of all 
buildings & residences) 

James R. Kincaid (for whom Town of 
Kincaid was named) 

F.S. Peabody (Originator of Idea of model 
town for coal miners) 

Walter W. Provine (Of Provine & Pro- 
vine, local Attorneys) 

O.C. Simons (Landscape artist) 

Glenn F, Shumway (Driver of car—por- 
tion of face visible) 

Mr. Gilchrist (Member of Board, Kincaid 
Land Association) $ a = | 
E.S. Judd (Realtor who planned sale, Note the Location of Kincaid with Reference to All of the Large and Important Cities of the Middle West. 


priced lots, etc.) Map and caption from Kincaid, the Coalectric City, undated. 
Lauwerens Collection. 
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The area newspaper, the Taylorville 
Daily Breeze, published in the nearby 
(six miles southeast) Christian County 
capitol, saw it this way, under this all- 
caps headline. "CHICAGO CAPITAL- 
IST ARRIVES IN PRIVATE CAR." 
Car as in railroad car. The capitalist was 
F, S. Peabody, president of the Peabody 
Coal Company named for himself. 
With him were board members of the 
Kincaid Land Investment Co., said the 
Breeze. Gillick, Fox and Gilquist (sic) 
from Commonwealth Edison Power & 
Light Co.; Mr. Gray, a director of Pea- 
body; and S. Peabody, the son of FS. 
Peabody. Also on the train with the 
capitalist were Mr. Mayer (cursed forev- 
et with phonetic spellings), Mr. Burdick 
of Alvord-Burdick Hydroulic Engineer- 
ing Co. and A.T. Luce, an Alvord engi- / 
neer. A number of small errors here be- 

cause the Breeze wasn't in the know _ Kincaid ree 
like Homer Brents, he being in local Taylorville Daily Breeze. 
charge of not only sale of lots but also September 29, 1913. 


< 
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Kincaid lot sales map, January 1914. Lauwerens Collection. 


farm account- 
ing and part of 
townsite ac- 
counting. The 
Breeze was 


o~probably more 


concerned 
about whether 
the dirt ruts of 
Kincaid would 
all too soon 
yield a city of 
6,000 as its 
promoters 
were hoping 
and plotting 
for, and there- 
by pose seri- 
ous, very seri- 
ous competi- 
tion for Tay- 


lorville's 7,000. 


The Breeze ac- 
count raises a 
few questions. 
What hap- 
pened to Gil- 
lick, actually 
John Gulick, a 


Common- 


™)\ wealth Edison 


vice president; 
Fox, William 
Fox, another 
Common- 


mie Actes 
tee at 


Kincaid Land Association 


KINCAID, ILLINOIS.» 
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KINCAID 


THE COALECTRIC CITY 


PRICE LIST OF LOTS 


AND 


SALES TERMS 


THE KINCAID 
LAND ASSOCIATION 
KINCAID, ILL. 


OR 
332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Kincaid promotional and sales brochure covers, 1914. Lauwerens Collection. 


Se 


a 


wealth Edison vice president and vice 
president for the Chicago & Illinois 
Midland Railway (R.R.); C.J. Gray, 
Peabody vice president and treasurer; 
and Luce by the time Brents snapped 
his shot? And were Leland, Alvord, 
Simonds (or Simons as Brents or 
some other typist misspelled) and 
Judd on the train? Were they already 
there? 


3B a 3h 2h 3h ob 


Peabody's Kincaid venture got a lot 
more play in the Breeze the previous 
autumn with a lengthy full page an- 
nouncement on September 29. The 
headline, all caps: "KINCAID, ILLI- 
NOIS, IS TO BE A SPOTLESS 
ELECTRIC TOWN WITH EVERY 
MODERN UTILITY AND CON- 
VENIENCE AND WILL START 
WITH 6,000 INHABITANTS. 
What followed was a P.R. dream. 


"When Francis S. Peabody, Chi- 
cago, coal baron, rode across Chris- 
tian County, Illinois, eight years ago, 
he saw a mirage. It is said a mirage is 
an optical illusion which causes re- 
mote objects to be seen double, as 
though suspended in the air. Mr. Pea- 
body's mirage was not an optical illu- 
sion. It was a mental resolution. It 
was purely of the imagination, a 
thought suspended in the mind. He 
was not seeing double but multiple. 
Yet it was a mirage, for the object 
was remote—remote in the future, 
and it was a fancy. 

"Mr. Peabody's vision was of the 
new city, the spotless, the electric 
town. He saw springing up on the ta- 
ble land of the Central Illinois prai- 
ries a municipal ideal, a town that 
was not to be left to the haphazard 
whims of a fickle fate, the shifts of 
time, and the nameless ignorance of 
planless schemes. The city he saw 
was to be perfect at birth, the child 
of plan. So he decided to go into 
competition with the devil and build 
a town. He had heard it said that 
God made the country and man the 
cities, and some folks had added that 
the devil was king of the towns. He 
didn't like Topsy's theory of life. 
Topsy said she never was 'borned 
but jes grew up.’ Mr. Peabody decid- 


Kincaid train 
Station. 


Above: Corner remnant of 
Maher's railroad depot. 
Demolished about 1975. 
Note tile floor and slanted 
concrete foundation. 
GWM Quarterly photo. 


Right: depot on May 15, 
1914, Lauwerens 
Collection. 


ed his town would not be a Topsy 
town. 

"There rode with Mr. Peabody on 
that day eight years ago his confiden- 
tial agent, James R. Kincaid of 
Springfield, Ill. They were passing 
the farm of Leeson Hoover, an old 
resident of Christian county. The 
land stretched away from the road to 
the sky line as flat as a table. Said Mr. 
Peabody to Mr. Kincaid, his land 
agent: 

"Buy that farm.’ 

"It was the first step toward the 
new town. Mr. Peabody went back 
to the city. Mr. Kincaid went to 
work buying land. The Hoover farm 
could not be bought for the asking. 
Two weeks Mr. Kincaid maneuvered 
in the vicinity without buying an 
inch of ground or even obtaining an 
option. Then Mr. Hoover suc- 


cumbed to what farmers called 
"Kincaid's hypnotism' and sold his 
eighty acres. An adjoining tract of 
forty acres was bought and then 
things began to move. In several 
years Mr. Kincaid had rounded up 
1200 acres in contiguous tracts, and 
to start his town. The land bought, 
and the plans under way, Mr. Pea- 
body christened the town ‘Kincaid! 
after the man who bought the site 
for him..." 


Thus, the creation story nicely 
scripted in plain words everybody 
could understand. Here's more from 
the Breeze, abbreviated, in even 
plainer language, the wr. iter apparent- 
ly having used up his poetry with the 
opening anecdote: 
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"While purchase of the land was 
quietly in progress, Mr. Peabody 
himself was not idle. In his big office 
in Chicago, architects, engineers and 

0 clerks and assistants were at 
work planning..." 

"Kincaid is the Gary of Illinois. 
Mr. Peabody's idea is to build a mod- 
el mining town, just as the United 
States Steel Company endeavored to 
erect a model steel town. But Kin- 
daid is more original and unique than 
Gary. It represents a pioneer idea. In 
a nutshell, this is what the new town 
means: 

‘“Erection of an immense electric 
plant in the heart of the Illinois coal 
field, at the very mouth of the mine. 

"Bringing the electric plant to the 
coal instead of shipping the coal long 
distances to the plant. 

"Supplying, light, heat and power 
to almost numberless towns and vil- 
lages in Illinois. 

"Building a modern city where 
miners will have all the comforts of 
up-to-date homes instead of existing 
in hovels. 

(One of these hovels, really a ram- 

7Npackle place, is pictured.) 

"Having a spotless town where 
nothing but electricity will be used 
for light and heat. 

"Prevention of almost endless coal 
mine strikes." 

(Yes, strikes! Peabody's great- 
est fear!) 

The Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land: "Its entire length is but 
twenty-five miles, and it runs 
one passenger train daily... it car- 
ries more coal than road of its 
size in the country..." 

(Commonwealth Edison fi- 
nanced the railroad in 1905.) 

"Last April the work of grad- 
ing the town site and laying sew- 
er pipes was begun... In the con- 
struction of the town the very 
latest mechanical, labor-saving 
devices are being employed... 
street trading is being accom- 
plished by steam traction en- 
gines... More interesting than 
this is the huge machine digging 

itches for sewers. It is called the 


Austin trenching machine, and 
will do the work of 200 men. In 


Kincaid bank. Maher used enameled bricks in several colors—cream, green. 
Columns decorated with stylized Doric guttae. Closed, empty. GWM Quarterly 


photo. 


with the machine... The streets will 
be broad thoroughfares, most of 
them 50 feet wide..." 

(A photo showed the trenching 
machine.) 

"The electric plant, which stands 
half a mile from the town, is two- 
thirds complete... The company has 
purchased the public utility franchis- 
es of fifty towns in Central Illinois... 
The smokestack of the plant is of he- 
roic size. Twenty-five feet in diame- 


ter at the base and 200 feet high..." 

(Middle West Utilities Company 
owned the power plant. President 
Samuel Insull of Chicago was also 
president of Commonwealth Edi- 
son.) 

"Alvord & Burdick of Chicago, 
who planned Gary, are engineers for 
Kincaid. Their plans call for many 
unusual features. The most interest- 
ing of these will be the public gar- 
dens. Sixty acres of the bottom lands 


one day 1000 feet of pipe was laid Kincaid hotel Had two stories before 1924 fire. Now funeral home. 
GWM Quarterly photo. 
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have been set aside for use of miners 
who want to cultivate gardens. They 
will be permitted the use of small 
plots free of charge to raise table veg- 
etables and small farm products. A. 
section somewhat larger is marked 
off as a commons. In the engineers’ 
plans‘it is called The Meadows and 
will be reserved for the people of the 
town to use as they see fit..." 

"Public buildings planned for the 
present are a railroad station, a bank, 
city hall, high school, grade school, 
Y.M.C.A., post office, library, water 
tower, hotel and public library. 
These buildings will be built by the 
company and given to the town. A 
fine graded school has already been 
erected... The residence park idea 
prevails throughout the plan. In ev- 
ery section of the town an effort will 
be made to build houses in proximity 
to open spaces, where light and are 
will come unhampered..." 

"With the many new appliances 
for cooking and heating with elec- 
tricity, it is believed the idea of mak- 
ing Kincaid a thoroughly electric city 
can be carried out to the fullest ex- 
tent... The (electric) plant's capacity 
will be next to unlimited, and the 
company can furnish its employees 
and other citizens of the town cur- 
rent for all purposes at next to noth- 
ing. The dreamers who have been 
putting this town together can see 
the women of Kincaid washing 
clothes on Monday with electrically 
operated machines, cooking with 
electricity and warming their homes 
with the ‘juice,’ ironing with electric- 
ity, churning, serving the table, 
opening doors and spanking the kids 
with an automatic paddle, all operated 
by the same common fluid. Electric 
automobiles will deliver goods from 
stores operated on the electric plan. 
Sewing machines, mechanical pianos, 
vacuum cleaners and all things else 
that move can be started by a push 
button." 

(The ztalics are mine. Scary 
thought. A kind of cattle prod for 
kids? No photo.) 

"there are still other things its 
builders are hoping for. They are 
hoping much for the moral and spiri- 
tual influence of their municipal 
scheme. In creating an ideal mining 


KINGAID. ILL 
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Fret owner? 


Plan und Landseape Architect for Laprovement of Block 18, Part of the Work on Which Has Already Been Done. 


Simonds's Kincaid landscape. Ponds, long driveways, shared garage 
building for four houses, tennis courts. This area not developed as planned. 
From Kincaid, the Coalectric City, Lauwerens Collection. 


Kincaid 
houses. 
Being built 
here in 1913 
are three of 
the five basic 
styles Maher 
did for 
Kincaid. 
Farthest 

away is one 
of the 
houses with 
an arched 
porch. 
Photo, 
Lauwerens 
Collection. 


town they have thought of the man 
who toils in the hidden resources of 
the earth, and who after toil lives in 
the squalor of a hut with a wife and 
children who are denied all but the 
crude things of a miner's surround- 
ings. To uplift this sort of man the 
first effort of the company will be to 
get him into a real home. This is 
their proposition: Any man with a 
$5 bill can get a home if he is a good 
man, if he has a bit of character. It 


will require a deposit of $5 to buy a. 
lot. The town building company will 
erect a home for the miner... All the 
endeavors of the company will be di- 
rected to getting a home for the min- 
er. They argue this will prevent 
strikes..." 

"The town will start off with at 
least 6000 citizens. When both mines 
and the power plant get under full 
way, they will use 1000 workmen. 
The average family will number five 
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Maheresque appraad: in Kincaid. Another of the small houses with arch over 
5 


porch, This one’ 


n screened. GWM Quarterly photo. 


Kincaid house. Maher did a few larger houses, presumably for mine or power 
plant officials. This foursquare has modified Doric guttae on the porch piers. 
GWM Quarterly photo. 


persons, so the employes will repre- 
sent a population of 5000. It will re- 
quire a large number of merchants 
and others to supply the needs of this 
number, and these with their families 
will make another 1000." 

"Since grading began, early in the 
summer, two villages of considerable 
size have sprung up at the edge of the 

_town site... Some of these people are 
merchants who have put up flim- 
flam buildings to house their fixtures 
and goods until they can buy a lot in 
Kincaid and build. Every conceivable 


enterprise waits at the limits of the 
new city. Grocers, butchers, bakers, 
furniture men, candy shops, dry- 
goods men, book stores, drug stores, 
and even two undertakers and a mov- 
ing-picture show are lined up waiting 
until the signal is given to rush in 
and pick out a building site." 

(Little mention of Peabody's two 
coal mines at Kincaid.) 

(No mention of George Maher.) 

(Or Ossian Simonds.) 


Fh ab ob of ob 


Back to the Brents photo. What's im- 
portant about who was in Kincaid 


‘April 22, 1914, is talent and $. 


First, talent: 


e Maher, our main interest, had a 
ripe career when he found communi- 
ty planning. First, starting in 1900, 
came his park and bridge work for 


his hometown Kenilworth. In 1907 
he drew a campus plan for North- 
western University in Evanston, Illi- 
nois; the plan wasn't used, and he 
was extremely disappointed. Houses 
and buildings were Maher's responsi- 
bility at Kincaid; we don't know 
how much else he contributed.* 


Maher's growing interest in commu- 
nity plan became public with an arti- 
cle in The Western Architect in 
1912. An article harsh and elitist in 
part titled "An Architect's Responsi- 
bility to His Community." Excerpts 


from it: 


"The mistakes that have been made 
in our growing communities and 
suburbs are very conspicuous occur- 
ring as they always do in the most 
prominent places. Therefore, our 
first acquaintance with them is often 
a shock to the artistic sense, usually 
the surroundings around our railroad 
stations as an example, are not only 
ugly, but filthy—trees and shrubbery 
which originally grew in profusion 
in these places have been ruthlessly 
destroyed. The reason for this nature 
vandalism is hard to comprehend. 
The only explanation possible is that 
there has been no attention paid to- 
ward the beautification idea, there 
has been no trained mind to plan..." 


"We are aware of the unattractive- 
ness of most of our American cities— 


*A note on December 9, 1993, from Ronald 
H. Greenfield, vice president-public relations 
for Peabody Holding Company. St. Louis: 
"We had an inquiry a cae ot years ago 
similar to yours concerning Kincaid, I, and 
the architect who designed the community. 
We have no archives here which contain any 
information on that so we will not be able to 
help you. I am also not aware of any deposi- 
tory of what you refer to as ‘Peabody pa- 
pers.' We conducted extensive research in the 
early 1980s for such records to use in con- 
junction with Peabody Coal's centennial cel- 
ebration but could find none.” 
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they are a by-word of reproach, gen- 
erally a place to be avoided by the 
traveler... This lack of system and at- 
tractiveness in these municipalities 
simply indicates that the better class 
have not appreciated or exercised 
their duty and their privileges as citi- 
zens under our form of govern- 
ment..." 2 


"It is gratifying to note at the present 
time that there is an awakening on 
the part of the public for things beau- 
tiful... now is the time for the archi- 
tect and artist to help in every possi- 
ble way." 


Maher was ready. Planning involved 
him. And why wouldn't it? For 15 
years or more he had wanted to con- 
trol every part of a house's design. 
How could he not want to control 
an entire community? 


After Kincaid, Maher moved on to 
community plans for Glencoe (1919), 
Kenilworth (1920) and Hinsdale 
(1923), all Chicago suburbs; and with 
his architect son Philip, made build- 
ings and plans for Gary, Indiana, in 
the early 1920s. 


* Ossian Simonds (1855-1931), had 
his own landscape business, O.C. Si- 
monds and Company, in Chicago. 
He graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1878 with a civil engi- 
neering degree. That year Simonds 
first worked at the place he seems 
‘best remembered for (probably be- 
cause of Chicago's continuing—and 
justified—fascination with its archi- 
tecture), Chicago's Graceland Ceme- 
tery. A recent guide recalls that "ar- 
chitects William Le Baron Jenney 
and Ossian Cole Simonds were 
brought in to improve the site in 
1878." He was Graceland's superin- 
tendent from 1881-98, and a member 
of the board of managers and land- 
scape architect, or gardener, until his 
death. Graceland's winding layout 
looks much like Kincaid’s. A critic 
says, "His harmonious settings using 
native flora presaged the Prairie 
School movement." 


¢ John Alvord and Charles Burdi- 


ck, engineers, business partners since 


Inside one of Maher's Kincaid houses. 


rooms—two bedrooms. A bath- 
room was installed in recent years 
and one bedroom was divided. 


gE ARV ACS | 


Kitchen 


Kincaid is not in any way a tourist 
town. Hardly anyone who lives 
there has heard of Maher. 


Maher's lit- 
tle houses 
are occu- 
pied—lived 
in. This one 
at 408 Dial 
Street, was 
purchased. 
in the late 
1930s or 
early 1940s 
by a miner 
named Vir- 
gil Dial. His 
daughter 
and her hus- 
band live 
here now. 
They said 
the first 
owner was 
“one of the 
mune boss- 


es." 


Bedroom 


Unsure. of widow 
location. See Ccier 


“Bathroom ~ instelled 
ta recert years H 


Pining “Room 


windod 


| 
“Bedroom \ 


mo pun 


Living room 


“Front Door 


Window 


The house — 
originally 


had five Photo, drawing by Sharon Thatcher, Merrill, Wisconsin. 
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Above: living room and dining room; bedrooms open from these rooms. 
Below: kitchen. Thatcher photos. 


1902, worked mostly in Chicago. Al- 
vord provided water for Chicago's 
World's Columbian Exposition of 
1893; he piped water from Wisconsin 
when it seemed reports of typhus mi- 
croorganisms in Chicago water 
would keep tourists away. Together 
they got water to new Gary. Al- 


vord's summer home was at Douglas, 


Michigan, the same place where Ma- 
her's was. 


And, the $: 


* Francis Stuyvesant Peabody 
(1859-1922), the force behind all this, 
seems a man driven to achieve. His 
was no rags-to-riches story; it was 


Francis S. Peabody. 
Photo, Men of Illinois. 


well-off to wealth. He was born in 
Chicago. He graduated from Yale 
with a Ph.B. degree in 1881. In 1883, 
at 24, Peabody left a job as a bank 
messenger to become a partner in a 
start-up retail coal, wood and coke 
business in Chicago. Two years later 
he bought out his partner. Peabody 
was on his way. His father's connec- 


tions helped. 


¢ Samuel Insull, (1859-1938), and 
Peabody signed a contract in 1903 
for Peabody to supply Insull’s utility 
all the coal it would need. Peabody 
then bought 40,000 acres of coal land 
in Christian County. 


shot ob ah ob ot 


How Kincaid proceeded. 


In 1913: 

October 22—$10,000 contract award- 
ed for new depot, which would have 
a covered platform "forming a porch 
of the latest architectural design." 
October 27—Charles Fritchman & 
Son, general contractor from Spring- 
field, Ilinois, hired to build 27 hous- 
es. 

October 30—Armstrong Engineering, 
Chicago, hired to build the depot. 
November 4—Francis Peabody visited 
Kincaid. 

December 5—Miners at Mine No. 8 at 
Kincaid settled after strike of several 
months. 
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In 1914: 

April 22—Homer Brents photo- 
graphed. 

Undated—Kincaid Land Association 
released brochure "Kincaid, The Co- 
alectric City." Writer Edward Judd 
said English garden cities, model in- 
dustrial towns in Germany, and 
town planning in the United States 
had all been studied before Kincaid 
was laid out. Maher wrote about the 
"architectural development” (see next 
pages eh, 

June 1—Kincaid Land Association re- 
leased price list of lots and sales 
terms. 


2b 9 3 3 of 


Meanwhile, in Chicago, The Econo- 
mist magazine reported in October 
1913: "George W. Maher has com- 
pleted plans for three two-story resi- 
dences, fourteen one-story four room 
bungalows, ten one-story five room 
bungalows and a railroad station to 
be erected at Kincaid." The same 
number of houses Fritchman con- 
tracted for. In May 1914: "George 
W. Maher has finished plans for 
twenty-five one-story frame cottages 
to be erected for the Kincaid Land 
Association of Kincaid. They will 
cost $25,000." 


Maher's houses for Kincaid are 
among his purest houses because 
they're stripped to basics. He called 
them "cottages." They're modest 
one-story houses. Maher commented 
that each would be different; we see 
five types: 


¢ A hipped-roof house. 

° A hipped-roof house with partial 
hipped-roof porch. 

¢ A front-gabled rectangular house 
with an arch over the porch and 
slanted walls: the most Maheresque 
of the five. 

A side-gabled rectangular house. 
° A front-gabled rectangular house. 


His other buildings would be: 

¢ Two-story houses, foursquares 
with a motif (the gutta) derived from 
Greek architecture. 

° Two-story bank with the same mo- 
tif as houses. 


© Railroad station covered in enamel 
brick. 

e And, a business block, hotel, as- 
sembly hall. 


3b bb of bb 


In 1918 a Christian County historian 
later summed up Kincaid's first few 
years: "The village is beautifully laid 
out on about 640 acres of land... Mr. 
Peabody spent thousands of dollars 
for improvements. Under his direc- 
tion thirty miles of water mains, thir- 
ty miles of sewers, thirty-two miles 
of concrete sidewalks, and eleven 
blocks of paving were laid out. He 
also erected five handsome businesses 
houses and eighty-five dwellings... 
The depot is the nicest to be found in 
Central Illinois." 


oh 9G oh oh of ob 


Then the GREAT DEPRESSION. 
Mine wars. Vacant houses. Peabody 
started selling them for $100 to $450. 
Miners, many Italian immigrants, 
some Lithuanians, who bought had 
$5 deducted from each paycheck. 
The bank shut down in 1933. 


oh ob ob ob hob 


Kincaid has about 1,600 people to- 
day. It's a bit worn; it seems comfort- 
able enough; it's a pleasure to drive 
Alvord and Burdick's 
winding streets. 


The bank building is emp- 
ty. The business block 
nearby has been remod- 
eled for apartments. The 
hotel's second floor was 
removed after a fire in 
1924 and what remains is a 
funeral home. The depot 
was demolished about 
1975. 


There are 200 houses in 
the original section, be- 
tween Commonwealth 
and Edison streets on the 
west and Circle Place on 
the east, and nearly all are 
based on Maher's five designs. Only 


four are the arched porch type. A 
few weeks ago, I visited to count 
them, and while counting talked to 
people. I told a woman about Maher 
and how his houses can cost $1 mil- 
lion in Chicago. "You wouldn't get 
that here," she responded. The other 
Peabody mine, No. 7, would close 
soon, she said. Then what, she won- 


dered? 


Sources: AIA Guide to Chicago, Alice 
Sinkevitch, ed., Harcourt Brace & Company, 
San Diego, New York, 1993, “An Architect's 
Responsibility to His Community," George 
W. Maber, The Western Architect, January 
1912. Chicago Blue Book, 1913. City of the 
Century, a Pinogy of Gary, Indiana, James 
B. Lane, Indiana University Press, 1978. 
Conversations with Kincaid people. The 
Economist, October 18, 1913, May 9, 1914. 
Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois and His- 
tory of Christian County, Newton Bateman, 
Paul Selby, Henry Fowkes, editors, Munsell 
Publishing Company, Chicago, 1918. Histo- 
of Illinois and Her People, Vol. VI, 

eorge W. Smith, The American Historical 
Society, Inc., Chicago and New York, 1927. 
"Kincaid, The Coalectric City," Edward S. 
Judd, The Kincaid Land Association, 332 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. "Kincaid, 
The Coalectric City, Price List of Lots and 
Sales Terms, Kincaid Land Association, Chi- 
cago. Richard M. Lauwerens collection, 
Kincaid, Illinois. "Men of Illinois, Halliday 
Witherspoon, Chicago, 1902. Peabody Coal, 
the First One Hundred Years," Peabody 
Coal Company, St. Louis Missourt, 1983. 
Perfect Cities, James Gilbert, The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1991. The Taylor- 
ville Daily Breeze, various issues. Who's 
Who in America. Thanks to Sharon S. 
i a Merrill, Wisconsin, for on-site re- 
search. 


Richard M. Lauwerens. A Kincaid banker, 
Lauwerens, 86, has the most complete 
collection of Kincaid material. He 
generously shared his time. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
by GEORGE W. MAHER, Architect 
from Kincaid, The Coalectric City 


The shaping of the architectural future of a community is a pleasant task. Kincaid is particularly for- 
tunate in being a new city not hampered by old building improvements that tend to discourage or in- 
terfere with the proper architectural development. Here is contemplated a constructive proposition of 
scope and future growth far beyond that of other towns. Here will be erected buildings that are 
planned to be in harmony architecturally with one another and so arranged and designed as to assure 
artistic grouping and architectural effects. On this property will be reared suitable structures creating 
and stimulating the spirit of a new and progressive municipality where the residents will have and en- 
joy, all of the comforts and pleasures of a modern town; where they can live and bring up their chil- 
dren amid harmonious surroundings and with the assurance that the hygienic problems have been 
properly solved. 


Business and Residence Buildings 

The work now under construction at Kincaid consists of a railway station, a bank and office build- 
ing, store buildings, an assembly hall and a number of cottages and residences. The materials employed 
in these buildings were given every consideration, as this feature of construction, or the proper use of 
materials is always of great importance. This is one of the practical considerations of town buildings 
since it establishes a precedent for future growth. 

The face materials employed on the railway station of the Chicago & Illinois Midland railway, also 
the bank and store buildings, is a cream white enamel brick laid in such a manner as to enhance the ar- 
chitectural design and together with the use of tile obtains harmonious tints of color effects. The gener- 
al cornice treatment on these buildings is of enameled terra cotta enriched in order to obtain a pleasing 
sky-line. Vitrified tile and ceramic materials can be easily cleaned and are durable. It is proposed to em- 
ploy, as far as possible, light colored effects within the business zone and of an enameled nature. 

“~The cottages and residences are to form one of the very interesting features of the Kincaid improve- 
ment. The property is especially suggestive of a place for residences enhanced by the beautiful natural 
rolling ground, interesting landscape effects and surroundings. There have been introduced picturesque 
trellis treatments on the porches and pergolas. Permanent flower boxes have been provided so as to en- 
courage the care and growth of flowers and vines which add so largely to the homelike and artistic ap- 
pearance of a community. 


An American Style of Architecture 

The color scheme also enters into the problem and is especially studied. Each house will have its 
own color treatment and thus will be individual and distinct each from the other. Provisions have been 
made in the buildings now in construction for a maximum amount of light and ventilation and com- 
plete modern bath room and sanitary equipments. 

The architecture of the buildings follows no exact precedent while the utmost freedom will be ob- 
served in the designing of work, no two buildings being just alike, yet it is proposed to encourage, as far 
as practicable, a new expression of art or an American style of architecture. 

There are similar concepts of town planning in England and Germany termed "Garden City Im- 
provements," and these improvements have met with distinct success, both from the standpoint of 
those who reside in them and those who are financially interested. They have proven their worth, both 
practically and artistically. 


Good Citizenship Encouraged 
Practical and artistic architecture stimulates and sustains real estate values. A well designed edifice or 

street or town gives great pleasure to the inhabitants and thus creates enthusiasm and civic pride. It also 

encourages as permanent citizens a superior class of men and women who enter naturally into the life 
—, ofthe community from the very force of the surroundings and spirit of environment. It is proposed to 

erect at Kincaid buildings representative of these ideals. At the present time such buildings are in pro- 

cess of work embodying all of the requirements necessary to comply with modern conditions and in 

harmony with a progressive community. 
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Blinn House. Soon after construction. Inland Architect, July 1907. 


Designs of 1906 


There are new readers starting with 
this issue. For them, and as a remind- 
er, we note that since the Quarterly 
began in 1991, each issue has covered 
Maher's designs for one year. 1906 
finds Maher refining his rectangles 
and squares. 


¢ C.W. Foster apartment building, 
Prairie Avenue near Forty-third 


Street, Chicago. 


Identified in The Economist maga- 
zine: "George W. Maher has com- 
pleted plans for a three-story apart- 
ment building for C.W. Foster, presi- 
dent of the C.W. Foster Company, 
to be erected on Prairic avenuc near 
Forty-third street. It will be con- 
structed of pressed brick and stone 
and will front 71 feet with a length 
of 120. It will contain 18 apartments 


of four and five rooms each and will 
be elaborately furnished in hard- 


wood and heated with steam. The 
cost will be $40,000." 


Source: The Economist, January 20, 1906. 


¢ Gensch apartment building, 1521 
Eastwood Avenue, Chicago. 


From The Economist: "George W. 
Maher has completed plans and is 
now taking figures for a three-story 
apartment building, 24x60, to be 
erected for H. Gensch, at 1521 East- 


wood Avenue. It will cost $11,000." 


Not there now. 
Source: The Economist, October 27, 1906. 


¢ Blinn House, 60 Ford Place (now 
160 North Oakland Avenue), Pasade- 


na, California. 


The Blinn House was a thorough 
Maher design for a family already fa- 
miliar with his work. The Blinns 
moved to California from Oak Park, 


Illinois, in 1905. In Oak Park, they 
had owned the almost new Furbeck 
House (1901) at 200 Home Avenue 
(now gone) across from the mansion 
called Pleasant Home (Maher, 1897). 
They lived there from 1902 until 
their departure for the West Coast. 


The Blinns let Maher create, and he 
did. The house shows Maher's motif- 


rhythm ideas nearly full-blown. To 


refresh about the motif-rhythm con- 


== 


Blinn House. First floor plan. 
Inland Architect, July 1907. 
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Blinn House. Presentation drawing, with Califo 


cept, in Maher's words: "There must 
be evolved certain leading forms that 
will influence the details of the de- 
sign... and become the motifs that 
bind the design together... motifs are 
susceptible to repetition... the general 
effect depends largely upon the right 
usage and variety of range in the mo- 
tifs employed, similar in principle to 
the composition of music or the rich- 
ness of thought or sentiment in mu- 
sic." Ideally floral and geometric mo- 
tifs would come from the site itself, 
which for the Blinns was Ford Place 

veloped in 1900 as an "exclusive 
subdivision." 


What Maher found for the Blinns fits 
and doesn't fit his theory—true for 
other houses as well. For one motif, 
he found the water lily. Which 
grows just about everywhere in the 
world, and which he had recently 
used for the Erwin House (1905) in 
Oak Park and was using for the 
Jones House (1904-06) in Wausau, 
Wisconsin.* Is this connivance? It 
does corrupt his theory of unique 
motifs for each design. But it is prac- 


*A Pasadena historic building survey turned 
up a 1905 city building permit. The Blinn 
and Erwin houses were likely being built at 
the same time. 


te 


rnia hills, by Lawrence Buck. The Western Architect, November 1906. 


tical; the lily light shades for all three 
houses probably came from the same 
maker. A Blinn daughter later said 
electrical fixtures, as well as leaded 
glass windows and a mosaic tile liv- 
ing room fireplace, "were made to 
order by the Tiffany company in 
New York." For another motif, he 
found the segmental arch resembling 
a motif of the California mission 
style based on old colonial architec- 
ture. Which fits his theory which al- 
lows for studying "the local color, or 
environment" and receiving “all in- 
spiration presented with an open 
mind from all sources in order to 
shape the work aright." 


Blinn House. Finished exterior with streetside pergola. Inland Architect, July 1907. 
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Blinn House. in the library. ae Architect, fuly 1907. 


How Maher applied his motifs shows 
in the interior photos reproduced 
here. Lilies on the lights and in the 
windows. Segmental arches at room 
openings, in relief, cut out for the 
stairs, around the living room hearth, 
above windows, in window glass. All 
for harmony. 


Except for the fireplace surround, a 
mosaic tile display wisteria. Though 
the Blinn daughter said this was by 
Tiffany, it's more likely the work of 
Orlando Gianinni, Chicago glass art- 
ist. He made similar mosaics for oth- 
er Maher houses. 


And except for furniture. The Blinns 
may have liked Maher's work but 
they apparently didn't altogether un- 
derstand it because they covered 
their rooms with a hodgepodge of 
chairs and tables. Good carpets but 
not Maher carpets. Ornate frames. 
Beer steins. Maybe Maher never 
clearly explained what he was doing. 


The exterior is plastered—stuccoed. 
There are porches at either end, a 


screening pergola on the street side. 
he house 1 1s substantial, much heavi- 
er looking than the pre-construction 
one drawn for Maher by Lawrence 
Buck, another Chicago architect. 


Edmund Blinn died in 1922. The 


Blinn House. At left. Contemporary view. 


Oak Park newspaper reported, in 
words from the Los Angeles Herald: 


"Funeral services will be held tomor- 
row afternoon for E.B. Blinn, 61, 
founder of the large lumber concern 
of the same name and one of the 
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Charles & Clara Parmelee House. Maher client portiolio, undated. 


wealthiest property owners in Pasa- 
dena, who died at his home, 60 Ford 
place, early yesterday morning. He 
had retired from active management 
of the lumber company. For years he 
had been a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of this city. His widow, 
two daughters, Mrs. George W. 
Conn of Pasadena and Mrs. M.H. 
Lewis of Los Angles, and two sons, 
Warren E. Blinn and Robert M. 


Blinn, survive him." 


The house is now the Women's City 
Club, given to the group in 1941. ? 
Blinn offered the house where she 
had lived since her husband's death, 
and one Gloria Gartz bought it for 
$15,500 as a gift for the club. In a 
1975 story mostly a reminiscence by 
one of the Blinn daughters, Mildred 
(Conn), the Pasadena Star News not- 
@}d that Gartz paid "less than half of 
its appraised value of $35,675." 
Which meant what? That the Blinn 
family had been generous, or that 


they hadn't gotten what they should 


have? 


The Blinn House still impresses. 
"The interior, somewhat remodelled, 
is nevertheless still exciting, particu- 
larly the staircase and glazed tile fire- 
place," wrote architectural historians 
David Gebhard and Robert Winter 
in 1985. 


Its importance is recognized. The 
Blinn House is a Pasadena city land- 
mark. 


Sources: “An Architecture of Ideas," George 
W. Maher, Arts and Decoration, June 1911. 
Architecture in Los Angeles: a Complete 
Guide, David Gebhard and Robert Winter, 
Gibbs M. Smith, Inc., Peregrine Smith 
Books, Salt Lake op Utah, 1985. Archives, 
Historical Society of Oak Park and River 
Forest, Illinois. "Views in Residence of E.B. 
Blinn, Pasadena, Cal.," The Inland Architect 
and News Record, July 1907. "Death of a 
Former Resident,” Oak Leaves, Oak Park, 
February 11, 1922. Pasadena historic building 
survey. "Club's Quarters Built in 1906," Pas- 
adena Star News, February 5, 1975. Blinn 
House drawing, The Western Architect, No- 
vember 1906. 


e Hiram and Irene Stewart House, 
521 Grant Street, Wausau. 


Described in the January-April 1995 
issue. 


¢ Robert and Christina Ferguson 
House, 801 Prospect Street, Sault 
Sainte Marie, Michigan. 


Described in an earlier issue. 


¢ William and Cecile Murdock 
House, 501 North Ravine Road, 
Sault Sainte Marie, Michigan. 


Also described in an earlier issue. 


¢ Charles and Clara Parmelee 
House, 307 Melrose Avenue, Kenil- 
worth Illinois. 


This house was tersely introduced. 
August 1904 in The Economist as a 
$10,000 "plaster" structure. By the 
time it was built, and appeared in 
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print in The Inland Architect and 
News Record (April 1906), Maher 
had moved on to more complete 
house design with motifs and 
rhythms integrating lots of art glass, 
custom woodwork and furniture. 


The Parmelee House has colonial 
touches suggesting that its commis- 
sioners were strong-willed, conserva- 
tive and busy looking at earlier hous- 
es done by Maher for their Kenil- 
worth neighbors. All the decorative 
glass is diamond-paned. That includes 
that in the doors of the built-in side- 
board in the dining room. The fur- 
nishings in this room seems more 
suitable for an 1894 house than a 
1904 one—knobby cane-backed side 
chairs, ornate glass, round table with 
carved top, beer steins—yes, more 
beer steins. These seem cherished 
possessions moved from another 


Scheidenhelm House. Recent view. GWM Quarterly photo. 
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Robert and Leanore Smith House. The 


place. Dining room exceptions are 
the simple light and the forest scene 
painted all around. 


The central entry demands attention. 
Six bands of wood, the third and 
sixth of them carved (gone now), 
outline the door which sits exposed 
on a stagey platform. All is made 
more welcoming by the low win- 
dows and lanterns (gone now) next 
to them. 


When the house was for sale in 1989, 
the realtor advertised it as "complete- 
ly modernized" with "eleven rooms, 
5 bedrooms, 4 1/2 baths, more than 
a half acre, pleasing new landscaping, 
a 3-car garage, greenhouse, and a 
near-everything location!" The excla- 
mation point is hers not mine. 


Sources: The Economist, August 27, 1904. 
House Beautiful, May 1910. George W. Ma- 
her client portfolio, undated. Pioneer Press, 
May 18, 1989. 


¢ Frank and Minnie Scheidenhelm 
House, 804 Forest Avenue, Wil- 
mette, Illinois. 


From The Economist, September 
1898: "George W. Maher has de- 
signed for Frank Scheidenhelm a 
two-story, basement and attic resi- 
dence to be built at Wilmette. It will 
front 38 feet with a depth of 45, and 
will be of frame and plaster. The in- 
terior will be finished in hardwood 
and will be heated with a furnace. 
The house will cost $5,000." The In- 
land Architect of October 1898 adds 
that there will be "oak finish, hot- 
water heating, gas fixtures, mantels, 
consoles, etc." 


The finished foursquare is a smaller 
version of Pleasant Home. The 
carved motif on the porch columns 
and around the second floor and dor- 
mer windows is similar to that of the 


Oak Park house. 


Scheidenhelm was employed at the 


Western Architect, November 1909. 


State Bank of Evanston. In 1919 he 
was elected bank president. He 
shared one of Maher's favorite hob- 
bies—golf. Scheidenhelm belonged to 
the Ouilmette Country Club and 
other unnamed north shore subur- 
ban golf clubs. 


The house was still in the Scheiden- 
helm family in 1917 when, according 
to the Winnetka Talk newspaper, 
Miss Margaret Scheidenhelm of 804 
Forest in Wilmette visited Miss Mar- 
garet Marriner of Menominee, Mich- 
igan. 


This house has long been dated to 

1906. A recent Village of Wilmette 
Historical & Architectural Survey 
says 1902. 


No photos were published in the ear- 
ly architectural magazines. 


Sources: City and suburban directories. The 
Economist, September 3, 1898. The Inland 
Architect and News Record, October 1898. 
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Village of Wilmette Historical & Ar- 
chitectural Survey, Dixon Associates, 
AlA/Architects, St. Charles, Illinois. 
Winnetka Talk newspaper issues. 


—, . 
Robert and Leanore Smith 

House, 333 Maple Avenue, - 

Highland Park, Illinois. 


Style change: with the Smith 
House we see Maher avoiding 
detail and cleaning lines. He 
imposes near symmetry, a clear 
surface, simple definition with 
the second-floor band. The 
arch becomes one sweep in- 
stead of a piece with handles. 
The recessed entrance door is 
private. 


Front at center remains the fo- 
cus. A projecting brick wall 
(not visible now) is like a Ro- 
manesque fragment from Ma- 
her's work in the late 1880s. A 
trio of boxy basement win- 
dows (not visible now) lighten 
this wall but also decrease the 
drama. Above are decreasing 
sizes and numbers of window; 


“Tr: poppy is the motif for the 


glass (now gone). 


Three more Maher houses are 
close by. 


Smith was with the J.P. Smith 
Shoe Co. on Sangamon in Chi- 
cago. In the 1920s he was presi- 
dent. 


Sources: Suburban directories. The 
Western Architect, November 1909, 
January 1910. 


Maher places 


around the 
U.S.A. 


Fresno 

Fresno's centennial celebration 
of Maher's water tower and li- 
brary of 1894 has continued 
—~ this year. 


* National Historic Preserva- 
tion Week in May... brought 
tours inside the tower at 2444 
Fresno Street, thanks to the 


xX 


Photos by Mark Crosse — The Fresno Bee 


Tour talk. Roger Taylor details the Fresno Water Tower's history for tour participants Saturday. 


History buffs get 
first look inside 
old Water Tower 


By Anastasia Hendrix 
The Fresno Bee 

With their walking shoes on, more than 100 
local history buffs got a look inside the Fresno 
Water Tower Saturday, marking the first time 
any official tour has ever been given there. 

The event highlighted the beginning of Na- 
tional Preservation Week and marked the sev- 
enth annual Fresno Historical Society walking 
tour. 

Built in 1894, the tower was a natural choice 
for this year’s event because the 100th anniver- 
sary of its construction was in November, said 
historian Roger Taylor. 

Taylor, who also is president of the Historic 
Preservation Committee, organized this year’s 
tour along Fresno Street downtown. 

“The buildings in this area have a special 
Valley style, a sort of a modified Italian Renais- 
ae or Mediterranean type of architecture,” he 
said. 

After a presentation in the Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium foyer, the crowd lined up for a 
glimpse of the tower — made infamous in the 
television miniseries “Fresno.” 

Peeling, pale green paint covered the round 
brick walls and cement floor inside. Just enough 
sunlight filtered through the doors to show a 
few rusting metal cabinets inside the building, 
last used as a repair shop for downtown parking 
meters. 

Up a flight of 14 stairs, sunlight streamed 


shaped brick walls that meet high 
original architects had hoped to build a library 
there. 

Kathryn Kendig, whose son, Spencer, had be- 
came the tower’s foremost historian, said the 
tour was particularly special to her. 


On the go. pecens aicel Paced riernoers 
take the group across Fresno Street. 


“The tower is just so extremely important 
because water is so essential in the Valley. It’s 
just a=) of the most beautiful buildings ever,” 

she sai 


Pat Dodds of Fresno brought his 10-year-old 


daughter, Emily, for her first look inside the 
tower because he is an architecture buff. 


“This is a rare chance to be. able to do this in 


Fresno because there is not that much history 


still around,” Dodds said. 


Fresno City and County Historical 
Society. Roger Taylor, president of 
the society's Historic Preservation 
Committee, organized the tour and 
offered comments. The Fresno Bee 
followed up with the story on page 
21. 


* Fresno's National Register bro- 
chure... newly published this year 
shows the Maher tower to be one of 
cight downtown buildings on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 
The tower is historically pictured on 
the cover. More information: Fresno 
City and County Historical Society, 
PO Box 2029, Fresno, California 
93718-2029. 


Fresno water tower. 
On new brochure. As beer stein. 


e And, an event called Sudz in 
the City... turned the tower 
into a beer stein—artistically, 
only—for the Central Califor- 
nia Micro-Brewery and Music 
Festival May 6. They misspelled 
Maher as Mayer and revived 
some discredited stories about 
the tower's origin. 


Gary 

The Chanute Aquatorium Soci- 
ety continues to raise money 
for the restoration of the concrete- 
block Aquatorium, a Maher design 
built in 1921. “We are in the process 
of putting together a crew to begin 
work on the entire facade of the 
building and hope to have a full crew 
in place by the end of June so that by 
the end of the building season the 
shell of the building will be complet- 
ed." 


Their flyer about a July 22 fund-rais- 


ing event is reproduced in this issue. 


Kenilworth 
The latest issue of the Kenilworth 
Historical Society newsletter men- 


tions the National 
Register of Historic 
Places. Two of these 
are Maher designs: 
his own house at 
424 Warwick Road 
(1893) and the Kenil- 
worth Club (1907), 
410 Kenilworth Av- 
enue. 


Oak Park 

The Pleasant Home 
Foundation has re- 
ceived two more 
grants for their inte- 
rior restoration 
work on Maher's 
1897 Farson 
House—called 
"Pleasant Home": 

© $8,500 from the 
Graham Foundation 
for Advanced Stud- 
ies in the Fine Arts, 
Chicago, for the his- 
toric structure report for the Farson 
House (1897), better known as 
"Pleasant Home," 217 Home Ave- 
nue. Eifler and Associates, Chicago, 
expects to do the work this summer. 
To include: architectural drawings, 
paint and finish analysis. 

© $1,500 from the ArtsFund of the 
Oak Park Area Arts Council. The 
$1,500 "will go toward operational 
support money that will assist the 
Foundation in maintaining opera- 
tions while it begins to pursue resto- 
ration funds for the first floor of 
Pleasant Home" (May 12 news re- 
lease). Part of the money will be used 
to hire a fulltime assistant director. 


Pleasant Home needs another $4,000 
to meet its $17,000 goal for this part 
of the restoration. 


About news & 
books, mostly old 


Chicago Portraits, Biographies 
of 250 Famous Chicagoans. 
Author June Skinner Sawyers skims 
Maher's life in the biographical “ap- 
pendix.” Obviously drawing on earli- 
er and inaccurate bio's, she says Ma- 
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New garage for Maher House. The owners of the George and 
Flizabeth Maher House (1893), 424 Warwick Road, Kenilworth, Illinois, 
have added a new garage (left). It's on the site of a shed (drawing) Maher 
built to house carriages and some of the autos he was so fond of. The shed 


her and Charles Corwin were part- 
ners in the late 1880s. Wrong: the 
partnership was with artist Charles's 
architect brother Cecil. Otherwise: 
an okay summary. Note: Albert 
Michelson, father-in-law of Maher's 
son Philip, gets a whole page; he 

ion the Nobel Prize for physics in 

‘1907. Loyola University Press, Chi- 
cago, 1991. 


History of the Jews of 
Chicago. 
Here are the capsule lives of Albert 
Michelson, proudly cited for his No- 
bel Prize and many other awards, 
and Michelson's younger brother 
Charles. Younger by more than 16 
years, Charles was a journalist. His 
entry concludes: "He is married and 
is a brother of Dr. Albert A. Michel- 
. son, the renowned physicist of the 
University of Chicago." Also of in- 
terest: biographies of two of the 
Karpen brothers, Solomon and Adol- 
ph, who began the furniture compa- 
ny called S. Karpen & Brothers. 
They built the Karpen Building, 910 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
which Maher moved his architectural 
offices to in 1911, staying there for 
several years until he returned to La 
Salle Street. And: a bio of Maher's 
1909 Chicago client Dr. Joseph De 
Lee. And: drawings of the Chicago 
library site in the water tank of the 
temporary city hall after the fire of 


was makeshift but serviceable. GWM Quarterly photo, drawing. 


The Kenilworth Club (1907) in Ken- 
ilworth is, still, in excellent condi- 
tion, and a pleasure to visit." 


1871; this is of interest because of the 
longheld belief in Fresno, California, 
that this was Maher's inspiration 
when he designed a water tower-li- 
brary for Fresno in 1894. Hyman L. 
Meities, editor; Chicago Jewish His- 
torical Society and Wellington Pub- 
lishing, Inc., Chicago, originally pub- 
lished 1924, reprinted 1990. 


For sale 

Elgin, Illinois: Fred A. Hubbard 
House, built 1914. The Hubbard 
House, 950 Highland Avenue, is 
priced at $214,950 and offered by 
Century 21 New Heritage, Inc. 
(tel 708/697-7746, or voice mail 
707/582-6451. Maher's "cottage" 
style on the outside. Inside, hard- 
wood, art glass windows, central 
vacuum device. 


Readers comment 


¢ From a reader in Chicago, a long 
letter which included: "I was, hereto- 
fore, unaware of the cause (self-in- 
flicted) of death of George Maher. I 
read his Odyssey of 1922, ff, with 
empathy for his extreme distress... 
George Maher must have suffered 
from a clinical depresston—one for 
which, today, 
adequate medi- 
cation seems, 
often, to be 
available... It 
is, truly, sad 
that the Edge- 
water Presby- 
terian Church 
(Kenmore and 


Bryn Mawr, 
Chicago) has Se we 
not survived, x = 
It was a fine, : &, prea 
mee es 
and a welcom- ath i 


ing, design... Hubbard House. For sale in Elgin. 
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Mills House. Open as B&B. GWM Quarterly photo. 


Exhibits, tours, visits 


Exhibitions. 


New & continuing. "The Neighbors 
of Kenilworth—100 Years: From 
Bustles to Blazers." Centennial dis- 
play about an early women's club; 
George Maher's wife Elizabeth was a 
member. Kenilworth Historical Soci- 
ety, 415 Kenilworth Avenue, Kenil- 
worth, Illinois. Public hours Mon- 
days, Thursdays. Info 708/251-2565. 


Events. 

July 22. Chanute Aquatorium Soci- 
ety fund-raiser. Food, drink, music 
("live" reggae band) at 7:30 p.m. in 
Maher's Aquatorium (1921). More 


information: see flyer in this issue. 


Lectures & tours. 

July 12. Kathleen Cummings, archi- 
tectural historian from Chicago, will 
speak to the Saugatuck (Michigan) 
Historical Society. Her subject will 
be George Maher and the setting will 
be Landis Lodge (1910), the summer 
house he designed for his sister Mary 
Hooker near Douglas, Michigan. Af 
ter Kathy's talk, the group will tour 
Maher's summer home "Hilaire" 
(1905). 


September 27-October 1. Study 
tour of Prairie School Architecture. 
With the Society of Architectural 
Historians to northern Iowa, south- 
ern Minnesota. Winona, Grinnell. 
Includes Maher's work. $755 double 
occupancy. Tel 215/735-0224. 


Places to visit. 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company mine 
shafts (1919), Ishpeming, Michigan. From 
almost anywhere in town, you see the pyra- 
mid tops of Maher's two shaft houses. They 
were shaped with poured concrete. 


Farson House, “Pleasant Home” (1897), 
217 Home Avenue, Oak Park, Hlinois. 
Hours: 1-4 p.m., Thursday-Sunday. Guided 
tours at 1, 2 and 3 p.m., $3 for adults, $2 chil- 
dren. Thursday free. 


Fresno Water Tower and Library (1894), 
2444 Fresno Street, Fresno, California. You 
can see the outside. 


Marquette Park, Gary, Indiana. Two Ma- 
her buildings here, his 1921 "aquatorium"- 
bathing pavilion, an innovative concrete 
block, open-air structure, and his 1923 Miller 
Beach Recreation Building. You can walk 
through and near the pavilion; the 1923 
building is used for community programs, 
weddings. You'll also see new concrete urns 
and light standards based on his for the recre- 
ation udins, 


Edwin and Mary Mills House, "Haddo 
House" (1904), 107 Aberdeen Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. In the style 
of the Farson House. In a fine old hillside 
neighborhood. Now the Haddo House 
bed and breakfast. 416/524-0071; zip L8P 
2P1. (Attributed to Maher; incorrectly 
dated to 1913 in The Prairie School by H. 
Allen Brooks.) 


Milwaukee Art Museum, 750 North 
Lincoln Memorial Drive. Silver flatware 
designed by Maher for the E.L. King 
House (1911-12) called “Rockledge” near 
Winona, Minnesota. On loan from Pleas- 
ant Home, a Maher-designed dining room 
chair. 


Nickerson House (1881-83), 40 East Erie 
Street, Chicago. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Monday-Saturday. In 1900 Maher remod- 
eled the picture gallery into a trophy 
room. His changes include a hanging light 
fixture with Tiffany glass, large round ta- 
ble and a fireplace. Working with Maher 
were his assistant Robert Seyfarth and 
glass artist Orlando Giannini. 


Hiram and Irene Stewart House (1906), 
521 Grant Street, Wausau. Tiffany glass, Or- 
lando Giannini fireplace mosaic. Now the 
Stewart Inn bed and breakfast. Public tours 
of the house; $6 a person. 715/848-1952. 


Swift Hall (1907-09), Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. This is a classroom 
building. 


University Building (1907), 601 Davis 
Street, Evanston, [linois. You can view lob- 
by, second floor. 


Watkins administration building (1911-12), 
150 Liberty Street, Winona, Minnesota. 
Weekdays. 


Winona Historical Society museum, 160 
Johnson Street. Maher files in library, origi- 
nal drawing in director’s office. 


Winona Savings Bank and Winona Nation- 
al Bank (1913-16), Fourth and Main. Bank 
hours. Elaborate art glass windows by Tiffa- 
ny. Brochure for visitors. 


Cyrus and Alice Yawkey House (1907, Ma- 
her remodeling), 403 McIndoe Street, Wau- 
sau. Hours: 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Tuesday-Thurs- 
day. 1 p.m.-4:30 p.m., Saturday-Sunday. 
Closed Monday, Friday, holidays. Free. 


Geo. W. Nisher Ouarterly® 
Volume 5, issue 2. Four issues annu- 
ally. Index early 1996. Donald M. 
Aucutt, ed., 1224 Highland Park 
Blvd., Wausau WI 54403. Tel 
715/848-2482 evenings, weekends. 


Subscription $21 for calendar year. 
©7995. 
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.of this city a country 


1] 


, Geo. W. Maher ouarery 


JOURNEY TO T 
RAS | 


showed nothing that looked like Ma- 
her. Usually when one of his build- 


For more about George W. Maher, I 
needed to go to the West and I need- 
ed to go to the East. When the 
chance to reclaim a friendship lost 
for about 30 years came this summer, 
I chose East. 


South, I drove south 
first. Straight down 
USS. 51 toward 
Kincaid, the little 
town in Central Illi- 
nois Maher helped 
plan (story in last is- 
sue). Then to... 


St LOUIS. 


Where I was looking 
for the whereabouts 
of the George Chip- 
ley House described 
this way in the Econ- 
omist, a Chicago real 
estate and business 
magazine, of March 
15, 1902: "He (Ma- 
her) has also designed 
for George Chipley 


house to be built in a 
suburb of St. Louis." 
At the downtown 
city library, tele- 
phone directories of 
the period showed a 
G.B. Chipley in resi- 
dence in 1912 at 2720 
Ellendale Avenue. A 
drive there to a pleas- 
ant century's turn 
neighborhood 


warehouse. 
GWMQ photo. 


| 
| Watkins’ Memphis 
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ings was announced, it was built. 


Back on route, more south through 
the flat fields of Missouri and Arkan- 
sas along the Mississippi River. I 
could see thunderstorms miles and 
miles ahead and then drove into and 


out of them. And to.. 


Memphis. 


Outside of which at 
dusk, faced with de- 
ciding which bridge to 
take across the Missis- 
sippi and onto Ten- 
nessee, I didn't, and 
stayed where I was on 
Interstate 55 which 
took me over the 
Memphis-Arkansas 
Bridge and onto E.H. 
Crump Boulevard. 
Thus, serendipity 
placed me next to Ma- 
her's warehouse for 
the Watkins company 
of Winona, Minnesota 
at 62-70 E.H. Crump. 


Minneapolis 
museum buys 
Rockledge silver. 
See page 22. 


When the warehouse was new in 1913, the street 
was West lowa Avenue. It was later upgraded in 
street nomenclature and renamed for the man 
who was Memphis mayor (1909-1916) when the 
warehouse was built; his post-mayoral business 
was until 1954 being political machine boss. 


The Watkins warehouse loomed; actually the 
Watkins warehouses loomed because next to 
Maher's is an earlier one by architects Hanyer 
and Cairns. Both have been owned since 1971 
by the United Warehouse & Terminal Corpora- 
tion (Sarah A. Hull, president). 


The J.R. Watkins Medical Co. needed warehous- 
es for its many products, most of them alcohol- 
based tonics and elixirs and good spices. The 
Memphis building was commissioned by the 
combination of King and Watkins family mem- 
bers who ran the company. 


What Watkins 
got from Ma- 
her was—and 
mostly is, ex- 
cepting win- 
dows blocked 
at level three— 
two buildings. 
The first is 
suggested by 
the brick front 
with a core of 
columns 
capped by 
carved pop- 
pies. This is a 
fine sleek and 
elegant face 
for a ware- 
house. As far 
as it goes, 
which is just 
around the 
corners where 
a second build- 
ing begins, 
this one also 
brick but 
banded by 
plain windows 


and concrete stripes telling about what holds all together. The three — 


simpler sides still look new. 
Proofs that the warehouse is Maher's: 
@ One of them is shown here, a drawing of the front side from the 


University of Minnesota's Northwest Architectural Archives. It's 
from Maher's office. 


Watkins’ Memphis warehouse. Top, side view, 
GWMQ). Left, Maher's original blueprint elevation, 
Northwest Architectural Archives. Above, Philip's 
Michigan imitation, Philip B. Maher letter. Below, 
poppies, GWMQ. 
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¢ Another is correspondence in the 
collection of the Winona County 
Historical Society. On February 7, 
1914, C. (for Charles) Leroy King, 
Watkins manager, resident of the 
Gayoso Hotel, wrote Paul Watkins 
up the Mississippi River in Winona: 


I have gone over the new building 
carefully and find everything in 
first class shape with the exception 
of the draw-bridge between the 
two buildings. This bridge is en- 
tirely too heavy and clumsy and it 
takes four men, two on each side 
to operate the thing. Trowbridge 
claimed it was Maher's fault in de- 
signing it and Maher 
claims it is the engineer 
that is to blame. It surely 
is not worth much to us 
and if there is any way 


Watkins kingdom on a 
postcard. Card caption: "The 
ilustration...shows The 
Watkins City. A group view of 
the Watkins Home Office 
Buildings, Bank, Factories, 
Branches and Printing Plant." 
The Memphis warehouse Is at 
rear left. Up front are the 
Winona bank and Watkins 
administration buildin 
designed by Maher. This is an 
executive and artistic dream, 
not actual place. Card, 
undated, GWMQ collection. | 


ae tS 


you can hold Haglin-Stahr or Ma- 
her responsible, would advise you 
to do so. We went over the ce- 
menting between the two build- 
ings and find they did an excep- 
tionally good job. Outside of the 
draw-bridge, we see no reason for . 
not settling in full with the Archi- 
tect and Contractor. No liens have 
been placed on the building on ac- 
count of work done by Haglin- 
Stahr. They are still at work on 
the heating plant and I have just 
been advised that they will finish 
the job in three weeks. 


A typical King or Watkins letter. 


Watkins’ Memphis warehouse. Left, 
side of the building. Above, back. GWMQ. 


Some haggling, some bickering. 
Charles Leroy King was a brother of 
Ernest King who in 1904 had mar- 
ried Grace Watkins, the only daugh- 
ter of the Watkins founder, Joseph 
R. Watkins. Paul Watkins was J.R.'s 
nephew. Once he was a Watkins-by- 
marriage, Ernest extended the family 
to include brother Charles Leroy and 
also brother Charles C. (for Curtis) 
who was Watkins Memphis manager 
in 1915 and a boarder at 1266 Poplar 
Avenue. (Other players in the Febru- 
ary 7 letter: Haglin-Stahr, a Minneap- 
olis construction company; ? Trow- 


bridge.) 
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Tryon, North Carolina. Original caption: "A sporty golf course on top of the world." Blue Ridge Forest Club Course, 3,400 


feet above sea level. Southern Railway System flyer, The Carolina Collection. Below, from Health Resorts of the South, 1893. 


¢ There's another letter, too. A couple of 
years later, Philip, George's son, summoned 
the Memphis warehouse as inspiration for a 
design project at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, where he was studying architec- 
ture. In a letter to his parents (undated—prob- 
ably 1916), Philip wrote, "My warehouse 
looks something like this. Came pretty close 
to the old Memphis design and it made quite 
a hit with the prof." 


On across Tennessee to... 


Chattanooga 


Where the entire visit was spent in the public 
library, where nothing showed that the Wat- 
kins company built a Maher-planned build- 
ing. The suggestion about this comes from 
the 1914 exhibition of the Chicago architec- 
tural Club and mention of a Chattanooga of- 
fice building for Watkins. The first year Wat- 
kins was listed in a city directory was 1936, 
10 years after Maher died. 


Then on the road for North Carolina's... 


Chapel Hill 


Where I spent two pleasant afternoons in the 
North Carolina Collection of the University 
of North Carolina Library. I was searching 
for information about Tryon, a small moun- 
tain resort town that was part of Maher's last 
tortured years. We learned about Tryon this 
way, in a hospital report written in Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin, in late 1925: 


Five months ago (Maher) came home from 


THE TRYON HOTEL, 


ON THE ASHEVILLE AND SPARTANBURG RAILROAD, - . 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
45 MILES SouTH oF ASHEVILLE, : 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL AT THE FOOT OF TRYON MOUNTAIN. 
ONE OF THE MOST HEALTHY LOCATIONS IN AMERICA. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


No Mosquitoes. Perfect Drainage, 
Nights always Cool and Restful. 
: ‘Never any Mataria. Beautiful Shade. 
Fresh Vegetables, Pure Milk and Butter from the Farm. 


NO CHARGE FOR TRANSFER OF BAGGAGE. 


Terms : $2. day; $10 to $12 a week; $35 to $40 a month. 


Special Rates to Families for the Season. 


COX BROS., Proprietors. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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Florida; felt weak and discovered systolic blood pressure of 100. He 
then experienced insomnia and became panicky over this; then became 
depressed. Went to Tryon, N.C. May 1st and improved for a time. 
Came home June ist and had a carbuncle which kept him in bed two 
weeks... 


Why Tryon? The illustrations on the previous page answer the question. 
™ Maher loved golf (newly popular in the U.S. in the late 1880s), Other 
Midwesterners were there; in 1918 a Carter Brown who owned a Castle 
Park Hotel in Michigan purchased a former tuberculosis sanitarium and 
converted it into the Pine Crest Inn, "noted for its conviviality, good 
food and rustic charm." The cool dry air was said to be good for invalids. 


Leaving behind the North Carolina Collection's quiet and chandeliers, I 
drove north to Pennsylvania and... 


St. David's 


Maher had old connections to Penn- 
sylvania. His mother Sarah was born 
in Lancaster County in 1829. Cous- 
ins on her Landis family side and on 
the Maher side were scattered about 
the state—particularly in the Phila- 
delphia aréa. 


What brought me to St. David's was 
another of The Economist listings, 
this one on March 20, 1897: "George 
W. Maher has designed for Charles 
Stewart three houses to be built at St. 
David's, a suburb of Philadelphia; 

—™, cost, $18,000." That, and several Ma- 
her family letters written from St. 
David's by George's parents. Like 
this one to George from his father 
on August 7, 1893: 


2 nue Rewee Bee aveer tag ame “emver of 
roomy 98 the atber plas shows. Of, sinking 
Meant, And vencedic ter 0 large tamaly. 


Have Ready for You To-day 


THAT CAN BE BUILT. 


i |. They tave Every ity Convenience, 


| PURE WATER \N ABUNDANCE, 
UNDERGROUND DRAINAGE, 


Electric Light and Steam Heating. 


GOOD SCHOOLS, STORES AND CHURCHES, 
A BANKING INSTITUTION. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT AND POLICE PATROL. 


Telegraph, Telephone and Adams Express Service. 


A TOWN HALL FOR ENTERTAINMENTS. 
A CASINO FOR RECREATION. 


ty Adaurence lor com! 
T TIME ONLY, br whe 
and drainage system i butlt up. 


reseers 
‘hia Secaity sa FAR SUPERIOR te ihe usual unentaviishes place 1m the 
eeneral mprovetiom om PERFECT 


cre of Pilecciphia, Ik bas vary 
WORKING ORDER, and wes founded by 


GEORGE W. CHILDS 


WWENDELL & SMITH 


are ine builders of thete houses. They ere of substantia conatcaction: have 
Speesal Wot Work: Sanuary Plumbing: me Beet ¢” Pemnuee. High Grade 


St. Davids, PA. Top left, fence remnants 
of the St. Hilaire estate. Top right, 1890s 
advertisement. Below, Charles H. Stewart 
House. GWMQ photo. 


THE BEST HOMES pox 


THE HIGHWAYS ABE SPOGIOUS GAD SUBSTEATIBL. 


TWO NEWSPAPERS. SEVEN DAILY MAILS. So 
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In the short time that you are to 
be here, we will have to take you 
to your cousin George's house, to 
Emma's, to Sophie's at Riverton, 
to Frankfort, our old home, and, I 
hope also, to Valley Forge... 


Mr. S. was saying last evening that, 
had he been in your place, he 
could not have made a better loca- 
tion than you have for your house, 
and he is a pretty good judge, con- 
sidering the beauties and comforts 
of his own site here, as you will be 
better able to see when you come 
this time, August 31st, or before, 
as you say. 


Once in St. Davids, as it's now 
spelled, the combination of The 
Economist reference and the Maher 
letters made sense. Not long after ar- 
rival, I found three houses which had 
to be Maher designs at 502, 506 and 
510 St. Davids Avenue and Cha- 
mounix Road (originally St. David's 
Road). The one at 506 is a stucco ver- 
sion of Oak Park's Farson House 
(1897). It has a bracketed wide porch. 
Another (502) resembled Maher's 
own house in Kenilworth, Illinois, 
and the third (510) was like those he 
did in Edgewater in Chicago. 


The next day, at the Delaware Coun- 
ty Historical Society, maps showed 
the property to have been occupied 
by the Robert Stewart estate and his 
house called "Hilaire" in 1892. Of 


course, this led to much conjecturing © 


on my part (conjecture being a big, 
big part of Maher study, too big, 
since straightforward documentation 
is often absent), the main one, based 
on the naming of the house, being 
that Robert's wife Julie was a Maher. 
Hilaire was the middle name of Ed- 
ouard St. Hilaire Maher, George Ma- 
her's grandfather. A lesser conjecture 
was the obvious one that Mr. S in 


Theophile Maher's letter was Robert 


Stewart. 


By 1908 the Stewart estate had been 
split up, and two Charles H. Stewart 
houses (502, 510 St. Davids) and a 
Mrs. Brown (506) houses were there 
along with the older Hilaire. Charles 


St. Davids, 
PA. 


Top, Mrs. D. 
Paul Brown 
House. 


Center, 
bracket detail 
from Brown 
House. 


Below, the 
Charles H. 
Stewart 
House. 


GWMQ. 
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Gates House, Montclair, New Jersey. GWMQ photo. 


Stewart was secretary and treasurer for the Suburban Publish- 
ing Co., which still prints the area newspaper, The Suburban 
and Wayne Times. 


Hilaire isn't there any more, but there are remnants of its 
fence and gates, and one of the streets has been named for it. 


A lot had been settled but still left was the exact Maher-Stew- 
art family relationship which I hoped to resolve when I visit- 
ed Maher family members in Michigan in a few days. 


Next to New Jersey and its seemingly unplanned urban spac- 
es and... 


South Orange 


Where I had hoped to find evidence of the Leach House 
(1900). What I found was that the house, built at 321 Scotland 
Road, had been torn down. The stone house, lawn and out- 
buildings, including a chicken coop, greenhouse and garage, 
had once occupied large parts of two blocks. The house had 
been in the Leach family until the mid-1950s, occupied from 
1900 to 1939 by Arthur and Maude Leach and after Arthur's 
death in 1939 by Maude alone. 


The Leach House and the Farson House were similar. Leach 
and John Farson were business partners. Detroit-born Leach, 


ge pei 


Leach House, South Orange, NJ. Entrance. inland 


Architect, November 7907. 
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Gates House, Montclair, NJ. Top left, site map. Top center, Frederick T. 
Gates in 1913. Top right, fireplace detail. Below, first floor restoration. Gates, 


Montclair Public Library; GWMQ photos. 


a former hardware dealer in Devil's 
Lake, North Dakota, joined Farson 
as investment bankers in 1889, and in 
1906 bought out Farson and reorga- 
nized as A.B. Leach & Co. with of- 
fices in New York, Chicago and else- 
where. The Leaches had four chil- 
dren. 


A few miles away was... 
Montclair 


Home to one of the finest of Maher's 
designs, the Frederick and Emma 
Gates House at 66 South Mountain 
Road, This brick and stone house of 
about 14,000 square feet, sits massive- 
ly, perhaps intimidatingly, above a 
large sloping lawn. (If you go to see 
it, approach from Hillside Avenue; 
the aspects are best.) 


Built between 1902-04, the house ts 
quite simple—matched windows on 
all three floors, central core of doors 
and columns showing the motif of 
oak leaves and acorns. Inside, where 
Tiffany first decorated, each floor 
has a large hall and four large rooms, 
living room, dining room, library 
and music room on the first floor; 
bedrooms on the second; more bed- 
rooms and a playroom and billiard 
room on the third; service areas and 


FREDERICK T; GATES 


servants’ rooms in a wing 
behind. There are 10 fire- 
places. Sheets of mahogany 
sheathe the staircase. Ma- 


ple, satinwood and cherry 
wood were used, too. The 
house, recently revived and histori- 
cally restored, in part. The day I 
stopped it was full of workers. 


In his memoirs, Gates, a Baptist min- 
ister and an adviser to John D, Rock- 
efeller, mentions the house just 


twice. First, he recalls, “In 1902 and = 


1903 we were detained in Montclair 
in the planning and construction of 
our Mountain Avenue House..." Sec- 
ond, "Our first tennis court was con- 


structed in Montclair as early as 
1904." In a speech published with the 
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Gates Mansion Offered for Use as New Public Library Building | 


. ' 

= s “ee Staff. Photo 

The old Gates home at 66 South Mountain Avenue, which is a 19-room edifice situated on four acres of 

ground, has been offered by the heirs of the late Frederick Taylor Gates, who died in 1929, to the trus- 

tees of the Montclair Public Library. The library board is giving consideration to the proposal to use 
the mansion for a library building. . 


Gates House, Montclair, NJ. Newspaper photo from 1945. Montclair 
Public Library. 


memoirs, we read about "his life-long love of the sight of var- 
nished wood, which he later used in large amounts when he 
built his home in Montclair. Rather curiously, the original stim- 
ulus for this fixation was a highly polished boxwood ruler with 
which the teacher rapped the knuckles of delinquent students." 
The teacher was his grade school teacher. 


Nearly (entirely?) forgotten now, Gates (1853-1929) has been de- 
scribed by some skeptical writers as having a personality that 
was an "odd blend of worldly concerns and evangelical zeal." 
Another writer, sometimes accused of favoring Rockefeller, said 
Gates's "importance in various spheres of American effort is yet 
to be properly recognized." When he died, the New York 


Kendrick House, Buffalo, New York. GWMQ photo. 


Times remembered him as "the architect of the 
Rockefeller charities." The consensus seems to be 
that he did his job for Rockefeller, which was to 
determine judicious use of millions for charity, 
well. He was employed by Rockefeller from 
1891 until his death. Not all during this time was 
altruistic; in 1913, for one thing, he was responsi- 
ble for the careless handling of a Colorado coal 
mine dispute which resulted in 40 miners, wom- 
en and children among them, being killed. 


As a man of influence, Gates required a large 
house, an impressive one. He needed the house 
for his and Emma's family of seven children as 
well.* 


Leaving New Jersey, I passed a favorite geologi- 
cal place, the Delaware Water Gap. Nothing like 
it in Wisconsin. Then up to East Aurora, New 
York, which the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation has listed as one of the 11 most en- 
dangered places in the United States; that's be- 
cause Wal-Mart and others hope to build on the 
edge of town. There I had a picnic table breakfast 
at Elbert Hubbard's Roycroft, and into... 


Buffalo 


Where one of Maher's earliest designs had been 
for businessman Edward and Mary Kendrick. I 
found their address, 260 Crescent Drive, and be- 
lieve the house there is what Maher planned. The 
house is two-story, frame, with curved windows, 
brackets, and resembles other houses by Maher 
in Chicago. 


Maher's work for Kendrick was an- 
nounced in Inland Architect in May 
1889. In November that year, the 
Kendricks obtained a land deed. The 
house appears on the 1900 fire insur- 
ance map. 


The Darwin Martin House by Frank 
Lloyd Wright is a block and a half 
away.** 


Leaving the U.S., I crossed into On- 


*Emma Cahoon of Racine, Wisconsin, was 
Gates's second wife. His first died after they 
had been married 16 months. He, 33, and 
Emma, 31, married in 1886. Their children 
were born late that year, 1888, 1890, 1891, 
1893, 1895 and 1897. 


**Other cities with Maher and Wright hous- 
es nearby are Madison, Wisconsin, where 
they're next to each other, and Kenilworth 
an Oak Park, Illinois, and Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin. 
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Mills House, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
Above, today. Center, Edwin Mills obituary photo, 
Hamilton Spectator, March 31, 1926. Below, historic 
photo, Mills family collection. 


tario, Canada, glanced at Niagara Falls (top 
only), and into... 


Hamilton 


To see a house that looks much like a Maher 
house and has been attributed to Maher by one 
or two architectural authorities. It's the Edwin 
and Mary Mills House called "Haddo House" 
at 107 Aberdeen Avenue.” It's basically a Far- 
son House elaborated with shingles and brack- 
ets. There are windows with tulips, and three 
arches on the second floor. 


A young member of the Mills family says ar- 


*The house was named for Lord Haddo, the first son 
of Lord Aberdeen, the governor general of Canada. 
The Mills obtained permission to use the title. 


ANSWERS CALL 


EDWIN MILLS 
One of the three brothers who 
founded the Stanley Mills firm, 


the second department store in 
Canada, who dicd at sca on 


Monday night, on the way 
home from Australia. 


chitect Charles Mills, who was Ed- 
win's brother, did the house. So does 
a Hamilton biographical dictionary. 


Edwin traveling and telling stories 
about his travels to his friends; also, 
wood carving, golfing. He died while 
in on a trip, in 1926, "far from home 
and kin," as the local newspaper re- 
ported. On a trip to New Zealand 
and Australia, he got chilled on a 
boat at sea and developed pneumo- 
nia. He was buried flat-wrapped at 


sea between Honolulu and Victoria, 
British Columbia. 


The house has been designated his- 

toric on the Hamilton Inventory of 
Buildings of Architectural and His- 

torical Interest. 


It's now a pleasant bed and breakfast 
inn. 


On into Michigan to... 
Kalamazoo 


To find more about the Woodworth 
House (1893, demolished), which I 
really didn't while checking inthe “=” 
excellent, well indexed local history 
collection at the Kalamazoo Public 
Library. There was more about the 
business Justin Woodworth was an 
officer for. The company, The 
Henderson-Ames Co., made regalia, 
a total mystery to me, until I read 
that the regalia, and related costumes 
and paraphernalia, was for "secret so- 
cieties." Masons, Odd Fellows and 
such. A catalog showed examples. 
These included silverware with two 
of Maher's favorite plants for archi- 
tectural motifs. Thistles and poppies. 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan. Top, "The |, The HeNDeRson-GMes Go. “ARAZO° “-SHERO 


famous poppy and thistle patterns" of The 
Henderson-Ames Co.; Justin Woodworth | 
was president of this company. Center, 


Drs. William A. and Harriette Stone. THE FAMOUS POPPY AND THISTLE PATTERNS 
Below, the Stones’ house, Western : 

Michigan University yearbook, 1960s. R & B Silverware. 

Others Kalamazoo Public Library. Silver plated on nickel silver and crucible steel. 


Cold Meat Fork, gilt tines, 


Also, to learn something about the 
in neat lined box. 


Stone House which had been mentioned 
as a Maher house.* I don't think it was. 
There's no documentation. The Drs. 
Stones’ grandson doesn't know. He said 
the house, covered with grey stucco (ad- 
mittedly one of Maher's favorite colors 


Free with premium vouchers 
amounting for $7.50. 
Sold for $1.25. 


Premium No. 84-H 


for outside plaster) hada "Frank Lloyd | Butter Knife and Sugar Shell, 
Wright look to it." From photos in gilt shell, in fine lined box. 
yearbooks of Western Michigan Univer- Free with premium vouchers 
sity, where it was the Theta Xi fraterni- for $7.50. 

ty house until it was demolished in Sold for $1.25. 


1965, the house seems the work of a lo- 
cal architect impressed with the Prairie | 
School. There were art glass windows 

with a floral design. 


Premium No. 85-H 


The Stones, Dr. William A. and Dr. Harriette, 
moved into their new house in 1909. They met 
while on the staff of the State Hospital for the 
Insane in Kalamazoo. He had graduated from 
the University of Michigan, she from the 
Women's Medical College in Pennsylvania. 
Aside from his undue interest in his family 
tree, they seem to have been exemplary people 
and would be good Maher clients. In his obitu- 
ary in 1924, William Stone was portrayed: 


His experiences never dulled his faith in hu- 
man nature and he always expected to find in 
those whom he met the same honesty which 
was one of his most dominant traits of char- 
acter. In 
thought and 
speech he nev- 
er dissembled 
but gave his 
opinions when 
asked. Always 
kind, his 
words were 
never resented 
save where 
truth was un- 


desired. 


*Said to be a Maher 
house by Michael 
Martin Kalam in an 
August 1964 letter 
to the Prairie : a ae 
School Review. ES = = —— ee = 
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Maher in his 20s 
or early 30s. 
GWMQ collection. 


Lastly, a return to... 


Douqlas 


Where I wanted to 
become better ac- 
quainted with Ma- 
her-side relatives and 
read a scattering of 
Maher and family 
letters. Both of 
which I did. 


I'd met Bob and 
Emily Watts and 

- one of their three 
sons once before in 
Chicago. Bob's 
grandmother Mary 
was George Maher's 
sister, and they own 
her house called 
Landis Lodge (1910; 
named after her 
mother's family). 
Bob is a publisher, 
and Emily teaches 
English at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and has written 
books titled Ernest Hemingway and 
the Arts and The Poetry of Ameri- 
can Women from 1632 to 1943. 


It was obvious that they enjoy Lan- 
dis Lodge. It's an uncomplicated 
place right for lake life. There are 
views of Lake Michigan across the 
road. As we talked, I learned several 
new things: the Wilmette, Illinois, 
(510 Washington Avenue) house Ma- 
her designed for Bob's grandparents, 
and which Mary lived in from 1902- 
12 after her husband's death, had 
stucco colored green outside; 
George's brother Nathan wanted to 
build a house on the Maher land at 
Douglas, but George stopped it; after 
George's suicide in 1926, Bess quick- 
ly sold their summer house; the ga- 
rage in which George shot himself 
was later used, briefly, as a brothel. 
These are details for future use which 


I've revealed right away anyway. 


Several of the letters were from 
young Maher's 1891 trip to Europe, 
his first. He's excited. Fresh. He's 24, 
a few months shy of 25, and enthusi- 
astic. He finds himself a bit radical. 
We find, too, the cautious man we 
know from so many architectural es- 
says. 


Letter excerpts: 


¢ From Paris—questions directed to 
his father Theophile who had gone 
to school there. "All so Famous—& 
all Historic. Do you not often think 
of them, And I thought also during 
my strolls in & out those streets that 
if queer now they must have been 
even more so when you were here... 
The American people do not know 
how much they try talent & how of- 
ten they drive artists away... I don't 


want to be put down as a crank... 
'‘Oh' Iam American enough and 
believe her a great nation & am 
proud of all that I can well boast 
of—But she needs polishing in a 
few ways—Particularly among 
the mass—Money grabbing is the 
worst evil... I have resolved that 
if I ever manage to get over here 
again (which I shall make all ef- 
fort to do. That I shall speak 
French—as you miss a great deal 
through ignorance of language 
and particularly just what I want 
often times." Here is a passionate 
man unlike the one we're used 
to. He says he plans to sail home 
November 4 from Liverpool on 
the Teutonic, and then will stop 
at his cousin Julia's. Julia: cousin 
Julia Stewart in St. David's. "I 
am feeling very well & getting 
fat." Remember that a reason for 
the trip was recovery from one 
of his cursed depressions. 


More—about architecture: 
",,.must see well the formation & 
detail & trace the development— 
also must sketch... my fellow 


the train on a dead run—never 
stopped until pulled aboard by 
guard man—who saw every 
house, tower, or cathedral within 


a radius of 10 miles in half a day... I 


am here to learn and not to do—the 
place... In fact am taking too big a 
circuit as it ii—For my time would 
have been more profitable if spent in 
Paris—Venice & Florence..." 


¢ In Milan: "But the church is a mar- 
vel—a monument in white marble— 
Milan Cathedral—2000 statues on 
outside—will hold 40000 people & 
has no galleries... But we Americans 
will not understand such things un- 
tl... These structures are simply tre- 
mendous & their construction all in 
stone vaulting etc.—make them last 
centuries—& their building will stand 
inspection from roof." Maher con- 
cludes too many architects had 
worked the building. 


© Venice: "But am in love with Vene- 
tia." About its color: "But it fits the 
surroundings & harmonizes with the 
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travelers who perhaps lit from “uw 


— 


Mary Maher 
Hooker House, 
Wilmette, Illinois. 
GWMQ photo. 


LL 


rich undercurrent of 
town—of language—of 
sky—splash of gondo- 
la... St. Mark's is 
splendid & here in 
this church (Byzan- 
tine) have I found 
where (Richardson) 
drew his inspiration— 
In fact copied many 
features—such as 
founts—carved capi- 
tals—dentils etc. etc.— 
style of columns— 


grouped." H.H. Rich- 
ardson, one of the architects who in- 
fluenced Maher. 


¢ From a hotel in Lucerne, Septem- 
ber 25, addressed to his father at 63rd 
Street, Wood Lawn Park (now a 
neighborhood south of the Universi- 
ty of Chicago), P.O. Box 5. "...this is 


the first time have ever seen snow 


capped mountains." 


¢ On September 29 from the Grand 
Hotel Victoria, Venice, which adver- 
tised itself on the letterhead as "close 
to Saint Mark's square without cross- 
ing bridges," also as a comfortable 
house with table d'hote, billiards, lift 
to all floors, sanitary arrangements. 
Maher acknowledges receiving letters 
from his father, a friend Arthur 
Stevens and his betrothed Bessie 
(Elizabeth Brooks), and then details 
his travel: "...when traveling you are 
obliged to put up at a good hotel— 
where English is spoken—as it would 
not pay to risk anything else... It 
would be a wild piece of nonsense to 
try & travel other wise as you con- 
stantly meet with new features on 
continental travel & they rarely 
speak English." He reports purchas- 
ing Cook's tourist tickets and meal 
coupons. This is prudent Maher. 


The Watts had other letters, some of 
which I'd seen before, all of which 
provided bits for the Maher story. 


¢ January 24, 1892. About sister 


Mary's wedding to Herbert Hooker. 
Elizabeth Brooks, as bridesmaid, car- 
ried La Havre roses. 


¢ July 1893. His parents were staying 
at Hilaire in St. David's with Robert 
and Julie Stewart. 


e About 1908. Written on undated 
Northwestern University stationery 
for the business manager's office,* a 
somewhat vague description by 
George of family relationships. He 
says his father studied at the Universi- 
ty of Charlemagne in Paris; he recalls 
visiting his grandfather Maher. 


¢ February 8, 1939. A letter from 
Bess Maher to Maher cousin Dolly Ja- 
cobson, a daughter of George's sister 
Sarah Harriet.** Bess recalled a trip 
to Paris when she was not permitted 
inside the school Theophile had gone 
to. "I nearly cried to think he would 
not let me go into the school room 
where Grandpa studied just because I 
was a woman." 


*Maher probably picked up this letterhead 
when he was employed on and in competition 
for the Northwestern campus plan (1907-11). 
University business manager William Dyche 
oversaw the planning. 


**As a reminder, Maher had three brothers 
and three sisters, in this order (with real and/ 
or approximate birth years): Samuel; Sarah 
Harriet, 1850; Nathan, 1858; Sophia; Mary, 
1863; George, 1864; Walter, 1868. 


Neither these letters nor anything 
else cleared up how the Mahers and 
Stewarts were related. (A conversa- 
tion in Chicago the day after with 
Merle and Betty Wyld added nothing 
new. Merle is George Maher's neph- 
ew—Brooks side; Betty tracks the 
family genealogy. Weeks after I tried 
again back in Wausau at a Mormon 
computer center, one of their reposi- 
tories of families kept for reasons 
other than mine. Theirs are heavenly 
or post-death purposes. There a 
friend and I punched in Robert Stew- 
art and Charles Stewart and came up 
with no connection to the Mahers or 
to the Landises.) 


Sources: An Architectural and Historical 
Survey of Tryon, North Carolina, Diane E. 
Lea and Claudia Roberts, Robert M. Leary 
and Associates, Ltd., 1979. Art Institute of 
Chicago, libraries. Buffalo and Erie County 
Public Library, Buffalo, New York, collec- 
tion. Chapters in My Life, Frederick Taylor 
Gates, The Free Press, New York, 1977. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, city directories. 
Delaware County eee Society, 
Broomall, Pennsylvania, collection. Dictio- 
nary of Hamilton Biography, 1925-39, Tho- 
mas Melville Bailey, editor, 1992. "Dr. W.A. 
Stone Succumbs to Heart Attack," Kalama- 
zoo Gazette, February 25, 1924. The Econo- 
mist. "F.T. Gates Dead; Rockefeller Aide," 
New York Times, February 7, 1929. Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, Canada, library, collection. 
Health Resorts of the South, Geo. H. Chapin 
& Co., Boston, 1893. Historic Wayne, The 
Graphic Center Argus Printing Company, 
Wayne, Pennsylvania, 1975. “Arthur B. 
Leach, Banker, Is Dead," New York Times, 
January 15, 1939. Maher family letters, vari- 
ous collections. Philip B. Maher letters. Med- 
ical Memoirs of 50 Years in Kalamazoo, Dr. 
Rush McNair, 1938. Memorial Library of 
Radnor Township, collection, Wayne, Penn- 
sylvania. Memphis, an Architectural Guide, 
Eugene J. Johnson and Robert D. Russell, 
Jr., The University of Tennessee Press, 
Knoxville, 1990. Memphis city directories. 
Montclair Public Library, Montclair, New 
Jersey, collection. Northwest Architectural 
Archives, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. The Rockefellers, an American 
Dynasty, Peter Collier, David Horowitz, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New York, 
1976. St. Louis city and phone directories. 
South Orange Public Library, South Orange, 
New Jersey, collection. Study in Power, 
John D. Rockefeller, Industrialist and Philan- 
thropist, Allan Nevins, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1953. West Orange Public 
Library, West Orange, New Jersey, collec- — 
tion. Winona (Minnesota) County Historical 
Society files. 
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August 
at Hilaire 
on Lake 
Michigan 
80 years 
ago. 


Here are two letters written a 
few days apart by Philip Ma- 
her to his father. Philip, 21, 
is at the Mahers'’ summer 
home, Hilaire (1905-06), near 
Douglas, Michigan, and 
George is in Chicago. The 
letters are addressed to 
George at his office at "208 
So. Lasalle St." They're post- 
ed from Fennville. Philip is 
on vacation after his first 
year in architecture school at 
the University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor. He writes in 
ink on stationery embossed 


thilaire 
Hennorlle, Hlichigan 


Why these two letters sur- 
vive rather than others is un- 
known. There is practical 
news about the Mahers' farm 
and its workings. We learn 
other things. 


Note. The boy in Letter 2 who 
lives in "the old Winton house" 
(1905-06, demolished) is (was) 
Norman Stone, son of the sec- 
ond owners. He later married 
Isabel Leach, a friend of Philip's 
and daughter of the Leaches 
who arrive in Letter 1. 


Monday (Posted August 2, 1915) 
Dear Father, 


It is bright & cool here this morning for a change with the wind off shore and it 


el good to get rid of some of the dense fog that has been hanging around here of 
ate. 


The cherries are all off the last shipment numbering fourteen crates which were sent 
to Leonard Adam. 


Duff has been working in the peach orchard and has things looking very well there 
now. He has disced and dragged & hoed away from all the trees so that the orchard is 
free from all weeds or grass. He is thinning now. 


Clara is still here but is planning on making an escape today. Mama begged her to stay 
over fora ed she gave last Saturday afternoon. I was scheduled to fale but on ac- 
count of the dense humidity of the atmosphere my E strings broke as fast as I could 
te them on. I strung oS in succession and every one of them snapped so I was 

orced to give up the fight because of the absence of further ammunition. I purchased 
some more steel strings however from Saugatuck and Clara & I gave a farewell con- 
cert last night. She is certainly a eentenae accompanist and we are getting so we can 
work together O.K. 


Ms hig down to the Pavilion as usual Saturday night and danced about with all the 
ondes. 


The Leaches have arrived and I was down there the other evening. 


I have been working on a perspective of my little house and am going to render it 
soon. I am going to try and combine a light pen & ink with some washes. I have the 
tes all penciled now. I'm sorry I haven't any news about the A's and the line I 
generally write but events move rather slow here and there is much ado about noth- 
ing in an old ladies home. I hope that you will soon be with us again and help me 
hold the fort as these hordes of women are getting my goat, 


Your loving son, Phil 


& 3 
Wednesday (Posted August 4, 1915) 
Dear Father, 


All is well on the farm this morning. I have been fixing up the bluff supper table and 
doing the regular chores. 


Duff is sewing the seed in the apple orchard this morning as we got the vetch this 
morning from the interurban. | suppose you know that the boats have ceased to run 
to Saugatuck. Duff has not sprayed yet but says that he will soon. The weather has 
been so unsettled and rainy that it would not have been worthwhile. There have been 
very few nice days it's either a dense humid atmosphere or cloudy and windy like to- 
day with bursts of rain now and then. 


When you come over I wish you could bring me some higgins black waterproof ink 
and about 10 pieces of normal paper size 12x18 as I want to make more drawings for 
the school paper. 


Willy Caldwell with his brother & a bunch of Cornell boys stopped in Saugatuck the 
last few days on their way north on a months cruise. The older Caldwell boy has a 
cruiser and they are going to have a great trip I guess. There is quite a bunch of boats 
in the harbor now but new ones are constantly coming and going. I had a great swim 
down at the mouth the other afternoon with the boys but they've all beat it now. 
One of the boys on the boat lives in the old Winton house in Wausau Wis. and knew 
of your work up there. Well I must close & get this dry epistle into the mail, 


Your loving son, Phil 


P.S. Hay bill was $68.20 but we haven't sufficient finance to pay now. I thought it 
best to pay off some of the minor bills for pickling etc. & clear those up and see what 
you would do about this bill when you come. Had we payed this it would have taken 


about all there is in the bank. 
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Kenilworth Assembly Hall. Lawrence Buck presentation drawing. 
Maher client portfolio, undated, GWMQ collection. 


1907, a year of 
great riches 


The year 1907 proved to be one of 
the most productive and creative for 
George Maher. Some fine houses, 
among them the Schultz House in 
Winnetka, one of the most praised 
and copied. His first work at North- 
western University in Evanston, IIli- 
' nois. And the... 


¢ Kenilworth Assembly Hall, 410 
Kenilworth Avenue, Kenilworth. 


The Kenilworth Assembly Hall As- 
sociation called on the village's best- 
known (only?) hometown architect 
to plan the Kenilworth Assembly 
Hall, now called the Kenilworth 
Club. It is usually praised as Maher 
most Prairie School. Meaning that 
it's long and low—horizontal. It is 
that. : 

It's also a good example of Maher's 
motif and rhythm theory applied to 
one of his English-inspired, cottage- 
style buildings.* The motifs are the 
honeysuckle—looking much like the 
poppy he used for many other build- 
ings—for floral, and the diamond for 


Continued on page 18 


oe fefers to a group of contemporary 
English architects, rather than to the generic 
English cottage with its roof of straw. Nota- 
ble among the English designers Maher ap- 
parently paid attention to was C.F.A. Voy- 
sey (1857-1941). 


Geo. 
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Kenilworth Assembly Hall. Floor plan. 
Seen from above, the apron of the stage is a segmental arch. 
Inland Architect, October 1907. 
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Kenilworth eerely Hall. Windows. GwMQ Bros. 
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Kenilworth Assembly Hall. Newly completed entrance, with Maher landscaping. Inland Architect, October 1907. 
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Kenilworth Assembly 
Hall. Above, library. 
Below, assembly hall. 
Inland Architect, October 
1907. 


Dedication 


The building's first cus- 
todian was Maher client 
Anne Higginson Spicer 
(312 Essex Road, 1899- 
1900). Spicer wrote a 
poem about the building 
for the dedication on 
June 6, 1907. One of a 
few pieces of literature 
about Maher's work, it 
has two architectural 
references. 


May each New Year within 
these walls 

Bring blessings without end, 
Good fellowship reign in our 
hearts 

As friend clasps hand with 
friend. 

And as above the sheltering 
eaves 

Our elm spreads toward the 
sky, 

So may the hopes and aims 
we fold 


Far reaching be and high. 


Spicer (1871-1935) was a 
published writer. Her 
nonpoetic essays about 
architecture were in 
House Beautiful. See 
April 1902 for "The Ar- 
chitect and His Client" 
or the May 1905 issue 
for "A Suburban Gar- 
den." Spicer once (1923) 
parodied T.S. Eliot's 
"The Waste Land." She 
called hers "The Waist 
Line" and began this 
way: 


The first of May, 
A cruel time indeed. 
A moving van, a hulk of red 


or green 
Proclaims the stirring sap. 


She must be considered 
a minor minor poet. 


ag hit LT a 
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Courthouse. Lawrence Buck presentation drawing. 


Maher client portfolio, undated, GWMQ collection. 


Continued from page 15 


geometric. The flower on its long, ta- 
pered stick-shaped stem appears in 
the art glass windows and lanternlike 
lights. The diamond surrounds the 
honeysuckle in the glass, and is used, 
usually with stem, in the main hall, 
the assembly hall, lights and benches, 
outside as wood decoration on the 
plastered walls. As Maher would tell 
us, repeated motifs generated 


rhythm. 


The roof is striated, or banded from 
one side to the other to give the ap- 
pearance of thatching. It’s built up, 

raised, so that one group of shingles 
is set slightly higher than the group 

before them. 


A 1914 addition by Maher enlarged 
the service area. 


The hall was built by as a meeting 


place for social and civic groups. 
That included the Kenilworth Club, 


a social group organized in 1894 and 
open to all Kenilworth residents. 
The Mahers belonged. 


Sources: Artists in Living, Anne and Vice 
Spicer, with Some Unpublished Poems by 
Anne Higginson Spicer, compiled by Luc 
Duncan Hall, Louise Kirkland Sanborn, Dor- 
othy Sears, Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Pub- 
lisher, Chicago, 1941. The Economist, De- 
cember 29, 1906. George W. Maher in Kenil- 
worth, Kenilworth Historical Society, Kenil- 
worth, Illinois, 1993. Inland Architect, Octo- 
ber 1907. Maher client portfolio, undated. 
Joseph Sears and his Kenilworth, Colleen 
Browne Kilner, Kenilworth Historical Soci- 
ety, 2nd edition, 1990. Western Architect, 
January 1912. 


¢ County courthouse, unbuilt. 


The courthouse design was presented 
in the Chicago Architectural Club 
exhibition in early 1907. Since the 
design is not shown in the catalog, 
we'll assume it was the same drawing 
included in one of Maher's building 
portfolios. 


Though the courthouse says Lincoln 
County (what Lincoln County—sim- 
ply a reference to Abraham Lincoln, 
patron politician of Illinois?) Court- 
house above the entrance, this low- 


domed building was not built. 


ken 
Ses 


The design, hearkening back to 
Rome and the Pantheon, looking 
across the Atlantic to Austria (espe- 
cially indebted to the front of the 
Sezessionhaus [Josef Olbrich, archi- 
tect, 1898] in Vienna*), and hinting 
ahead to Albert Speer's diabolical 
summary style for Hitler's Germany, 
lingered. The domed courthouse 
stayed in Maher's own mind and cre- 
ations. And particularly in the mind 
of his architect son Philip. 


Continued on page 20 


*Properly the Ausstellungshaus der Wiener 
Sezession. 


se * * ie 


Gary, Indiana, City Hall, by Philip Maher. In essence, George's courthouse. Philip 


enlarged the middle section, pushed it back, and pulled the outer bays forward.GWMQ. 
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Philio Maher's... versions of the domed building. 


From his Ann Arbor letters. 


One version (top), from an undated Ann Arbor letter, 
mumics George: "...] 
tried to set a lantern on 
ne a oak, Be. Gee te TE gt a Pee peas 
: me a : was rather original bein 
por i ~ ie eae ie like some oe de- ; 
. An signed on a domed 


building."* 


Another version, de- 
scribed in an undated 
letter to his parents, is of 
an elaborately decorated 
squat-domed pavilion 
(center). Philip writes: 
"In design I am making 
a building for the hous- 
ing of a mineral spring 
whose water is the cause 
for a big health resort. 
They have these things 
in Europe I guess. She 
looks something like 
this. We are getting the 
fundamentals of design 
now the vaulting sys- 
tems and this problem as 
you see deals with the 
dome and colonnade around it." 


On May 1, 1916, Philip sent his "library" (below) bearing 
the three-part front of George's courthouse. With a re- 
quest: "I wonder Father if you could spare the time to 
give me a brief little sketch with the general spirit of the 
way you would handle such a problem. The building is a 
two story affair with about 20 ft. ceiling height to each 
story. The plan which I am forced to follow since I 
adopted it in the preliminary sketch is as this is... If you 
have not time to draw anything I would appreciate it a 
great deal if you would criticise this from the original 
standpoint." George's reply is unknown. 


| a 
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*The rest of the letter is about Philip's design profes- 
sor Beverley Robinson. Philip calls Robinson a "queer 
one" who is "fairly saturated with classic proportions 
and details." Also: "...he is very set on certain ideas 
and I don't know whether I believe him or not." Phil- 
ip tells what happened when Robinson saw his dome 
with lantern: "The minute he spotted it he grabbed 
for an eraser as if determined to wipe it forever out of 
his sight and at once abolished it. He then drew a 
common place old business which looked like a mil- 
lion others that he had drawn for the other students 
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wrong and I don't feel confidence in him enough to 
follow him absolutely. I realize that I'm pretty green 
and maybe am all wrong from ignorance of the sub- 
ject the one he drew looks like this it looked more 
lie those on the type of a byzantine church." Robin- 
son was an assistant professor of architecture from 
1911-18. 


Va and that ended it. I don't know whether I'm right or 


Source: Bentley Historical Library, Ann Arbor. 


t 


| 
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clean 


lines— 


extreme- 
ly so for 
the 
times. 
One mo- 
tif, a geo- 
metric 
one, is 
the rect- 
angle 


Continued from page 18 


For the elder Maher, the courthouse 
was his first domed building.* Sever- 
al followed, a central building and 
others on the Northwestern Univer- 
sity campus plan (1908, not used); 
the "reinforced concrete hotel" 
(1910), with domed roof garden, en- 
trance and matching pavilions; the 
Watkins administration building 
(1911-12) in Winona, Minnesota; the 
passenger depot on the Glencoe, Illi- 
nois community plan (1919-20). All 
resembled the courthouse. Though 
we can see only the front and, at an 
angle, one side, the courthouse has 


“The first that we can know of because of 
the destruction of his papers, complete or in- 
complete, by Philip in the early 1960s. Ar- 
chitectural historian H. Allen Brooks noted 
in 1972: "Maher's life work was destroyed 
some ten years ago—at a time when libraries 
were unwilling or ill-prepared to accept such 
collections." 


within 
rectangles around the core, minus 
obvious definition at the bottom. 
The large windows seem to be single- 
paned and for ventilation apparently 


double-hung. 


Philip inherited George's concept of 
a domed building, and during archi- 
tectural studies at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, he produced 
variations on it—details page 19. He 
began at Michigan in 1914 after two 
years of working with his father. 


Philip finally went much farther 
than studies. With the Gary (Indiana) 
City Hall (1927), he realized 
George's courthouse. In his autobi- 
ography, Philip calls the Gary City 
Hall "an important building to my 
credit." He says it helped him earn 


other commissions. Philip does not 
acknowledge his debt to his father. 


| Randlev Grocery Store, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
Front detail and front. GWMQ 
photos. 


—_ 


Sources: Autobiography, Philip B. Maher, 
manuscript, 1978. Chicago Architectural 
Club catalogs, Art Institute of Chicago. 
George W. Maher client portfolio, undated 
(but no earlier than 19010). Philip Maher let- 
ters. Modern Architecture in Europe, a 
Guide to Buildings, Denis J. DeWitt and 
Elizabeth R. DeWitt, E.P. Dutton, New 
York, 1987. 


¢ Samuel and Floy Bingham 
House, 2376 Sheridan Road, High- 
land Park, Illinois. 


The Bingham House is part of the 
next series of Maher designs—the se- 
ries beyond the cottage-style houses. 


Differences from the cottage: the 
core of house, excluding porches, is 
square; the extensive porching, three 
of them, opens much of the house to 
the outdoors; half-timbering at the 
front is pronounced. The effect is 
more mainstream Prairie School. 


Samuel H. Bingham was a manufac- “= 
turer. In 1922 their son Samuel H. 
Bingham Jr., a salesman, was living 

with them, "boarding," according to 


the local directory. 


Sources: Bumstead's Waukegan City and 
North Shore Directory, Lake County, Bum- 
stead & Co., Chicago. Polk's Waukegan City 
and Lake County Directory. 


¢ P. Randlev & Co. grocery store, 
1928 (now 1926) Central Street, 
Evanston. 


The magazine announcement for this 
store began the building's history 

with an error—typo. From The 
Economist, February 16, 1907: "One- 
story store building to be erected at 
Central & Prairie Avenues, Evan- 

ston, for Peter Randler." The materi- 
als would be stone and hardwood. 
There would be steam heat. All 

would cost $8,000. 

Maher's client was Peter Randlev, ~ 
not Randler. A resident of Evanston 
since 1882, Randlev started his store 


Continued on page 22 
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in 1890. He prospered 
and gained some rec- 
ognition, serving as 
president of the Evan- 
ston Commercial As- 
sociation, and in 1937 
publishing an article 
called "A Merchang in 
the Making" in Co- 
Operative Merchan- 
dising magazine. He 
must have been a con- 
genial man; we have 
this summation of his 
interests: "Coffee is 
his hobby and philos- 
ophizing his pastime." 


The Central Avenue 
store has a stone fa- 
cade and brick sides 
and back. Somewhat 
like the core of the 
unbuilt courthouse, 
the front design is 
based on rectangles 
within rectangles. 
There are eight-sided 
engaged columns. 
Molding with a laurel 
motif is around the 
doors at either end. 


photo. 


The store now rents and sells video- 
tapes. You can walk in and look 
around. 


Sources: Evanston: A Pictorial History, Bar- 
bara J. Buchbinder-Green, G. Bradley Pub- 
lishing, Inc., St. Louis, Missouri, 1989. Evan- 
ston Historical Society, files. 


More of 1907 in the next issue... 


Maher places 


Chicago. 

As promised, Philip Maher's Decora- 
tive Arts Building (1928, remodeling) 
on Michigan Avenue was demolished 
in July. To be replaced by a new 

~ building. 


Douglas, Michigan. 

Maher family descendants celebrated 
the 85th birthday of Landis Lodge in 
early August. The house was de- 
signed and built by George Maher 
for his sister Mary Hooker. It's now 


Watkins-King silver to Minneapolis museum. The coffee and tea service 
designed by Maher for the house called Rockledge (1911-12, demolished) near 
Winona, Minnesota has been purchased by the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 
Selling were Denis Gallion and Daniel Morris of Historical Design, New York. 
They were the second owners; the first were Ernest and Grace Watkins King 
who commissioned the pieces. Motifs are lilies and the segmental arch. The 
silver was made at Gorham in Providence, Rhode Island. Historical Design 


owned by Mary's grandson Robert 
Watts and his family. 


Oak Park, Illinois. 

¢ Salon. The Pleasant Home Founda- 
tion and River Oak Arts is sponsor- 
ing lectures with a "salon" atmo- 
sphere. Explains the foundation: 
"The literary salon was an important 
cultural event in America, as people 
gathered in a time before radio, tele- 
vision and recorded music to learn 
about trends in the arts from 
throughout the world. Usually held 
in a lovely home, the salon was a gra- 
cious, graceful learning environ- 
ment.” Details in the calendar... Riv- 
er Oak Arts is a literary organization 
with a writer's workshop and center, 
a small press and magazine called 
River Oak Review. 


© New. Erica Fox is Pleasant Home 


Foundation assistant director. 


Pasadena, California. 

The owner of the Blinn House 
(1906) plans to repaint the exterior 
and interior of the house at 160 


North Oakland 
Avenue. The 
house belongs 


to the Women's 
City Club. 


Wausau, 


Wisconsin. 
The Marathon 
County Histor- 
ical Society is 
buying the 
Woodson 
House (1913- 
14). Which 
means the 
house will be 
safe from such 
previously sug- 
gested uses as a 
youth center, 
which no doubt 
would have 
been altogether 
too physical for 
a house that's 
in good condi- 
tion now. The 
historical soci- 
ety will move 
in in 1996 after the current owner, a 
Baptist church, moves out. The his- 
torians plan to use the house for 
their library, some offices, and arti- 
fact storage... The match is a good 
one because the museum already 
owns a Maher-remodeled house, the 
Cyrus and Alice Yawkey House. 
The two houses connect historically. 
The Yawkey's only daughter Leigh 


. was, with her husband Aytchmonde, 


the first owner of the Woodson 
House. 


Books recent 
& old 


Buildings of lowa. 

The Society of Architectural Histori- 
ans has begun a state-by-state series 
of guides to historic buildings. ‘The 
Iowa book was published by Oxford 
University Press in 1993 at $50 hard- <— 
cover (less in paper). This is a big 
book, 565 pages. 
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One of Maher's lowa houses, the 
Hager House (1913-14, in Waukon, 
is described. Perhaps because they 
don't know about these buildings, 
the authors miss four other Maher 
houses: McPherson House, 1894, 
Red Oak;- Morse House, 1894, Grin- 
nell; Crippen House, 1902, Water- 
loo; Churchill House, 1916, Burling- 
ton. 


It's obvious that Maher intrigues au- 
thors David Gebhard and Gerald 
Mansheim; they mention again and 
again his influence on others. 


Evanston & North Shore 

Blue Book, 1908. 

Many of Maher's clients were promi- 
nent people. The 1908 suburban Blue 
Book lists the Carmans, Corbins, 
Lackners, Parmelees, Serrells, Spicers 
and Suttons, all from Kenilworth; 
and the Rubens in Glencoe. 


A Family Affair. 
This short (140 pages) book is by the 
daughter of a family who commis- 


«™, sioned two houses from Maher: the 


Wintons, who had a Maher house in 
Wausau, Wisconsin (1905-06, demol- 
ished) and another in Minneapolis 
(1910). The author, Helen Winton 
Jones, lived in both with her parents 
Helen and Charles. That Maher did 
their Wausau house isn't mentioned; 
that he did the Minneapolis house is 
(p. 117). She explains that the Win- 
tons moved from Wausau because 
"the family business (lumber—saw- 
mills) had moved to the West Coast 
and Canada. So Minneapolis or Port- 
land were the obvious places to be." 
There are photos of the Minneapolis 
house at 1324 Mount Curve Avenue. 
The book was self-published in Min- 
neapolis in 1978. 


Here's one of her memories: 


On the lower level behind our 
house on Mount Curve, our father 
had a skating rink made for us. 
There was a small warming house 

_ built there with a round, wonder- 
ful sheet iron stove, a comfort on 
cold winter nights. The rink was 
lighted. All the neighborhood, 
young and old, gathered there. We 


Gea 


looked down on the lights of the 
city. The lighted rink with chil- 
dren and grownups flying about 
on their skates made a colorful, 
gay scene. We had lots of skating 
parties, followed by hot chocolate 
in the house. 


From readers 


® From Evanston, Illinois, these 
questions... 


"Do you know if a designer named 
Blanche Ostertag had done any work 
for Maher?" No documentation of 
collaboration. Some Maher houses 
have mosaics similar to Ostertag's. 
The Blinn House (1906), Pasadena, 
and Stewart House (1906), Wausau. 


"In your Quarierly Oct-Dec 1992, you 
discuss the McAfee job. I am a little un- 
clear on the notes. Are you saying that 
the James McAfee and the A.C. McAfee 
notations are for the same person? 
Were they brothers? or father & son? Is 
there a directory for Kenilworth for 
these years? Have you looked at the cen- 
sus records? How do you know Wright 
was drawing the plans in January 
1894? For Hitchcock to have said this 
there must be some materials at Talies- 
in referring to both sets of drawings. 
Do you know?" The McAfee House 
and A.C. and James McAfee were 
puzzling in 1992, and they remain 
so. Then, I was writing about houses 
in strict chronological order, even if 
lacking some details. I'm still unsure 
of how the McAfees were related. 
James L. and A.C. McAfee houses 
for 1894 were mentioned by Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock in In the Nature 
of Materials (p. 109). The Frank 
Lloyd Wright archives at Taliesin 
West, Scottsdale, Arizona, have 
drawings of the A.C. McAfee house 
but not correspondence (based on 
the Alofsin index), according to the 
Getty Center, Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia (letter of November 9, 1992). 


“Do you know which Furbeck lived in 
the house at 200 Home Avenue in Oak 
Park? Warren, George or Rollin?" 
Warren did. 


"P. 14 of the Quarterly Jan-March 1994 
shows a Giannini & Hilgart Logo. 
What is the source of this graphic? I 
have not seen it before. Is it a 1914 in- 
voice?" Yes, an invoice sent Maher 
October 10, 1914, for windows at the 
Florida summer home of Ernest and 
Grace Watkins King. 


"Have you completed your index to the 
Quarterly?" Indexes for 1991, 1992, 
1993, 1994, are all available. . 


For sale 


Evanston. 

One of the houses on the Ridge Ave- 
nue site of the demolished Patten 
House (1901). The elaborate iron 
fence remains. 


Douglas, Michigan. 

The Alden and Ellen Brooks summer 
cottage, $319,000. This simple frame 
building was not designed by Maher 
but was next to the Maher house. 
Fronts on Lake Michigan, hence 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


& these... 


Change. 

Historical Design will move in mid- 
October to ground floor quarters in 
the Interior Design Building, 306 
East 61st Street, New York. Owners 
Denis Gallion and Daniel Morris, 
both originally from the Midwest, 
have been collectors and sellers of 
Maher-designed silver and furniture. 
They'll open with an exhibition of 
the silver of Archibald Knox. 


Giannini. 

Thomas Heinz is looking for evi- 
dence that the glass artist Orlando 
Giannini, Chicago, collaborated with 
Maher. If you have documentation 
for your Maher building or can help 
otherwise, write him at 120 Callan 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, 60202. © 
Heinz is the author of books about 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 
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Exhibitions. 


Continuing. "The Neighbors of 
Kenilworth—100 Years: From Bus- 
tles to Blazers." Centennial display 
about an early women's club; 
George Maher's wife Elizabeth was 
a member. Kenilworth Historical 
Society, 415 Kenilworth Avenue, 
Kenilworth, Illinois. Public hours 
Mondays, Thursdays. Info 708/ 
251-2565. 


Lectures. 


October. 11. "America the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful: Painters, Pho- 
tographers and Writers on the 
American Landscape." Salon se- 
ries at Pleasant Home (1897) on 
art and poetry of major 19th and 
20th century art movements. Pre- 
sented by Laurel Bradley, Ph.D., 
art historian and adjunct profes- 
sor at the School of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. Period music, re- 
freshments. At Pleasant Home, 
217 Home Avenue, Oak Park. 
7:30 p.m. $8 members, $10 non- 
members. 


October 25. "Gertrude Stein: 
Cubist Poet, Friend to Cubist 
Painters." Details same as Oct 11. 


November 8. "Feminist Effu- 
sions: On Confessional Poetry 
and the Feminist Artists' Move- 
ment." Details Oct 11. 


November 29. Sam Guard, Chi- 
cago, lecturing on the Prairie 
School years, 1913-28, of the fre- 
quently architectural sculptor Al- 
fonso Iannelli. There will be min- 
utes of Maher and his one un- 
done work with Iannelli for the 
King-Watkins families and their 
Winona bank (1913-16). Chicago 
Architecture Foundation, Rail- 
road Exchange Building, Michi- 
gan and Jackson, Chicago. Noon. 


January 31, 1996. Mr. Guard 
continues on Jannellli and art 
moderne from 1930-55. Same 
place, time as November 29. 


Geo. W. 


Maher places to visit. 


Pine Grove Cemetery in Wausau, where you can see a buried Maher urn. It 
was for the Jones House (1904-06) and was interred, up to its rim, behind 
(rear center of photo below) its owner G.D. Jones at his request. Because he 


liked it so much. Also in the plot: 


NE 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company mine 
shafts, Ishpeming, Michigan. From almost 
anywhere in town, you can see the pyramid- 
shaped tops of Maher's shaft houses (1919) 
shaped from poured concrete. 


Farson House, “Pleasant Home” (1897), 
217 Home Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 
Hours: 1-4 p.m., Thursday-Sunday. Guided 
tours at 1, 2 and 3 p.m., $3 for adults, $2 chil- 
dren. Thursday free. 


" Fresno Water Tower and Library (1894), 


2444 Fresno Street, Fresno, California. 


Marquette Park, Gary, Indiana. Two Ma- 
her buildings, his 1921 "aquatorium," innova- 
tive concrete block, open-air bathhouse, 1923 
Miller Beach Recreation Building. 


Milwaukee Art Museum, 750 North Lin- 
coln Memorial Drive. Flatware designed b 


bg 
Maher for the King House (1911-12) called 


B&Bs. 


- Edwin and Mary Mills House, "Haddo 
House" (1904), 107 Aberdeen Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. In the style 
of the Farson House. Now the Haddo 
House bed and breakfast. 416/524-0071. 
Zip L8P 2P1. 


Hiram and Irene Stewart House 
(1906), 521 Grant Street, Wausau. Tiffa- 
ny glass, Orlando Giannini fireplace mo- 
saic. Now the Stewart Inn bed and 
breakfast. Public tours at $6 a person. 
715/848-1952. Zip 54403. 


wife Evelyn. Source: Jones family letters, 1970s. 
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“Rockledge” near Winona, Minnesota. 


Nickerson House (1881-83), 40 East Erie 
Street, Chicago. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Mon- 
day-Saturday. In 1900 Maher remodeled the 
picture alee into a tro a room. Changes 
include hanging Tiffany ie t fixture. 


Swift Hall (1907-09), Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. Classroom building. 


University Building (1907), 601 Davis 
Street, Evanston, Ilinois. View lobby, sec- 
ond floor. 


Watkins administration building (1911-12), 
150 Liberty Street, Winona, Minnesota. 
Weekdays. Stained glass windows. 


Winona County Historical Society muse- 
um, 160 Johnson Street. Library, Maher 
drawing in director’s office. 


Winona Savings Bank and Winona Nation- 


al Bank (1913-16), Fourth and Main. Bank 
hours. Tiffany art glass windows. Brochure. 


Cyrus and Alice Yawkey House (1907, Ma- 
her remodeling), 403 McIndoe Street, Wau- 
sau. Tuesday Th ursday. Saturday-Sunday. 
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_ Geo. W. Maher cuarecry 


Maher. In middle age. Frederick O. Bemm, photographer, Chicago. Private collection. 


Inside & with: His Northwestern University campus plan... Violet 
Wyld from a family viewpoint... Two beautiful houses of 1907... 
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Northwestern University campus plan, Evanston, Illinois. Segment showing Maher's domed administration building. 


Cis NORTHWESTERN CAMPUS PLAN. 
TUS IDEAS AS A PART OF FAS LIF” 


When George Maher began devel- 
oping a Northwestern University 
campus plan in 1907, he could 
hardly have imagined that the pro- 
cess would still be going in 1911, 
or that the experience would be so 
dispiriting. 


He started optimistically. He had 
eight buildings to deal with on the 
Evanston (Illinois) campus: Universi- 
ty Hall from the 1860s, several build- 
ings from the 1890s, including one 
(Fisk Hall, built 1898-99) by architect 
Daniel Burnham, who lived in Evan- 
ston and had in 1905 attempted a 
campus plan.* He also had Lake 
Michigan to the east. Maher's mis- 
sion was order. 


Geo. W. 


Maher launched his ideas, con- 
cepts and premises before Univer- 
sity Club members on February 15 
(published in the March 1908 issue 
of The Inland Architect), during 
which he showed drawings and a 
"bird's-eye view in color," which 
means he had been working the 


plan since, at least, early in the 
year. What Maher did was place 


*About Burnham's plan, Northwestern Busi- 
ness Manager Edward Dyche (the person 
Northwestern's football stadium is named 
for) wrote on October 11, 1905, to Edward 
Swift at the Union Stock Yards: "I have not 
deemed it wise to show this new sketch ex- 
cept to one or two men. It is too radical and 
contemplates the destruction of all our 
prescat ealaiags I was little afraid that such 
a plan might arouse so much opposition that 
the adoption of any plan would be impossi- 


ble." 


old and new buildings essentially 
in three groups, and leave open 
grassy areas between and along 
Lake Michigan. There would be 
two main entrances from Sheridan 
Road, both marked by sets of four 
columns. He inserted his favored 
segmental arch to shape roadways 
and define landscaping. 


Here are some details. Possibilities: 
"The Northwestern University cam- 
pus, as it exists today, presents grand 
opportunities for organic and or- 
derly development." Lake Michigan: 
"The lake at our feet, figuratively 
speaking, is an unknown quanti- 
ty—its resources yet hardly appre- 
ciated." Bigger things, as was the wont 
of more intellectually inclined archi- 
tects to look for: "It may be the 
awakening of a loyalty toward the 
developing of our college architec- 
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Northwestern University campus 
plan, Evanston, Illinois. As 
published in the The Inland Architect 
and News Record magazine of March 
1908, presumably similar to the 
drawings shown to the University Club 
members in February 1907. 


Above in the drawing, look for men's 
dormitory quadrangles at left, 
administration and education buildings 
center, and integration of old and new 
buildings, including a Maher chapel, at 


PROPOSED PLAN 
FOR CAM PUL . 
NORTHWESTERN 


| oy [bal n — 


right; on the lake—steamboats and 
sailboats (not visible). 


Center, lettering from original drawing, 
Maher's signature. 


Below on the map, straight parkway 
which would become controversial; note 
segmental arch shapes—clear when seen 
from above—along Sheridan Road and 
at center of plan. 


ture along ideals expressive of Ameri- 
canism and one of the means of in- 
fusing into the student body a patri- 
otic sentiment for its own art. It will 
see and comprehend possibilities in 
landscape and building that breathe 
of a democracy, here at hand." Ar- 
chitecture: "It is our idea to initiate 
on the campus of Northwestern Uni- 
ersity, buildings entirely typical of 
merican effort." And. "...on this 
strip of ground we see features of na- 
ture such as the magnificent sweep of 
the lake and horizon; that suggests a 
treatment of architecture, horizontal 


Geo. W. 


in nature." His Swift Hall, which 
would be constructed in 1907: "The 
lines are chaste, direct and scientific 
in their application, there are no use- 
less carvings nor subterfuge for archi- 
tectural eccentricities." Impact: "The 
entire campus as designed—emphasiz- 
es the idea of exclusiveness and quiet- 
ness where recitation of classes will 
not be interfered with, where driving 
and automobiling, while not prohib- 
ited, are nevertheless little encour- 
aged by inviting entrees or wide 
roadways." 


In July, Northwestern Business Man- 
ager Dyche wrote Maher to say he 
had received his study of the campus. 
"I like it very much, though there are 
some things I would like to talk to 
you about." He had mailed a copy to 
Northwestern President Abram Har- 
ris.* He would also write to James 
Patten for whom Maher had de- 


*Harris was noted for his ability to obtain 
large cash iets: These included $150,000 
from the Gustavus Swift family for Maher's 
engineering building and $310,000 from 
James Patten for Maher's gymnasium. 
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signed a fantastic house (1901, demol- 
ished) in Evanston. 


By August 1907, Maher had re- 
fined his thinking and he wrote, a bit 
defensively, to the Northwestern 
Board of Trustees, "The architectural 
style of the buildings should be sim- 
ple, dignified and free from foolish 
conventionalities and thus contribute 
in no small measure to the education- 
al features of the institution." They 
would have stone exteriors and tile 
roofs. A horizontal line would dom- 
inate "in all the architecture since it 
would correspond with the lake ho- 
rizon" and with his "straight ave- 
nue treatment." 


In December 1907, campus planning 
was noted in the alumni newsletter: 
"No scheme has yet been adopted 
but the one proposed by Mr. George 
W. Maher, architect of the New En- 
gineering Building, has won favor- 
able consideration." 


Two years after Maher first spoke 
publicly about his plan, a campus 
commission began meetings which 
would continue into 1910. Its mem- 
bers were President Harris and 
Dyche; Maher and two other Chica- 
‘go architects, Thomas Tallmadge 
(1876-1940) and Ernest Woodyatt 
(1875-1922) whose office was in the 
-same building as Maher's; and Will- 
iam Peterson, a landscape architect. 


Some of what the commission did: 
March 6, 1909—They reviewed a re- 
port by the Olmsted Brothers, land- 
scapers from Brookline, Massachu- 


setts.* The Olmsteds disliked Ma- 
her's use of straight roads; said they 
would require too much regrading. 


* The Olmsted Brothers were Frederick Law 
Olmsted Jr. (1870-1957) and John C. Olmst- 
ed (1852-1920), who were the son and step- 
son, respectively, of famed landscape design- 
er Frederick Law Olmsted ees): They 
became his successors in 1895. The Olmsted 
Brothers were landscapers for the University 
of Chicago quadrangles. 


Being the son of Olmsted senior's younger 
brother John and wife Mary, who later mar- 
ried Olmsted senior, John C. was also se- 
nior's nephew. John C.'s stepbrother and 
cousin Frederick junior was originally named 
Henry Perkins. 


March 22, 
1909—Ma- 
her was 
elected 
chairman. 
March 24, 
1909—Dur- 
ing a four- 
hour meet- 
ing, Maher's 
plan was re- 
viewed, also 
Burnham's 
1905 plan. 
April 27, 
1909—Tall- 
madge criti- 
cized the lo- 
cation of the 
main road, 
the straight 
road. Tallmadge moved that Maher 
design the new men's dormitory "in 
a style harmonious with the present 
Engineering building and new gym- 
nasium." Pressing, Maher went fur- 
ther: "Mr. Maher stated that as archi- 
tect of the building, he would be 
obliged to design the building in con- 
formity with his principles and in no 
event would he consent to use any 
historical styles. He strorgly urged 
the adoption of the new style for all 
of the future buildings.” There was 
no second, no action, motion 
dropped. 

May 7, 1909—Tallmadge moved that 
Maher proceed with the southern- 
most men's dormitory on his plan in 
a style following newly completed 
Swift Hall and Patten Gymnasium 
whose construction had begun in 
1908. This was approved. 

June 1, 1909—Time was wearing on 
Maher. Arriving late for the commis- 
sion meeting, he asked those who 
were critical of his plan to present 
their own schemes. 

From this point—The situation grew 
always more complicated. Tallmadge 
and Woodyatt presented their cam- 
pus plans, and Maher revised his (6/ 
19/09). The Olmsted report was con- 
sidered (7/9/09), President Harris 
asked for a curved rather than 
straight road at the north end of the 
campus (1/15/10). They began talk- 
ing of a competition (3/19/10). They 
approved a competition (5/4/10). 


Northwestern University campus plan, Evanston, Illinois. 
As revised to include Maher's Patten Gymnasium at left. 
Northwestern Alumni News Letter, September 1909. 


Maher was suffering from creeping 
eXasperation. 


His greatest career disappointment 
could have been the rejection of his 
plan. Maher didn't leave us anything 
saying that exactly, but his letter 
written June 29, 1910, to Business 
Manager Dyche is evidence enough. 
It's on page 5. This letter is revealing 
and wrenching. We know that Ma- 
her is pleading for his plan and that it 
is his and belongs to him and 
shouldn't be given to his competi- 
tors. But there's more here. There's 
the man, 51 years old, confident 
about what's he doing, yet set on 
edge by Northwestern's move to 
competition. The tone is flat and di- 
rect; he's in the 20th century now. 
The letter grows more and more per- 
sonal: "I have been looking over the 
sketches and drawings... I am glad I 
have had an opportunity..." Then 
the statement about valuing "his 
ideas as a part of his life." This posi- 
tions him, and we can imagine him 
all tied up inside as person and artist. 
Then what he's decided and why: 
"So far as my entering into this pro- 
posed Competition is concerned, it 
would seem to me useless." This man 
is hurt; he's disappointed at people 
who believed in him having lost that 
belief. The letter ends with Maher 
stronger because of "enthusiasm of 
late" and "encouraging tone," those 
...continues page 6 
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_MARER LETTER OF JUNE 29, 910." 


I have been intending to write you some time past in reference to the 
Northwestern University Campus, fully explaining my position in relation to the 
matter. I have not been fully informed whether you intend to have a competition 
or not, although I assume from what you have said to me that one will be held. 

I hope you will pardon me for anything I might say in this letter that may 
be contrary to your views. I value your kindly appreciation very much indeed, you 
have always been fair. We all have a point of view which should be presented at 
the right time. 
ist:—If a Competition should be held for the Northwestern University Campus would 
it be fair if the participants be possessed of data or information that evolved 
from my office? Prior to my making a plan of the Campus, no one thought of or had 
proposed to extend a straight Parkway entirely through the Campus from North to 
South parallel to Sheridan Drive. The members of the Commission did not evolve 
this idea and in fact came to it reluctantly. It would seem to me they should not 
use it, if they participate in this Competition. 
2nd:—I have worked out a practical Campus plan, which if hints were given to par- 
ticipants perhaps would be incorporated in their drawings. It would also seem 
that the Campus Commission ought not to use any of my ideas as to grouping of 
Dormitories, Commons, Recreation Grounds, etc. since this would be unfair. 

There are many ideas that have grown out of constant study of the Campus 
that are now common property and in a way accepted which originated with me. 
DORMITORIES :— 

I have been looking over the sketches and drawings I made for the Dormito- 
ries and you will be surprised how many studies this office has made to date, in- 
cluding blueprints, specifications and obtaining estimates thereon. There is a 
carefully worked out Dormitory plan and elevations made, that has been approved 

ith notes thereon suggesting minor changes. My understanding was that I was to 
wcroceed with this final drawing for this Dormitory as thus approved. 
CAMPUS PLAN:— 

You probably do not realize how many sketches I have made for the Campus 
plan working off and on for fully three years, stud(y)ing the problem from every 
angle and finally laying out the lines that are now indicated by survey points on 
the grounds. 

From the brief outline thus stated you can well understand that the whole 
proposition appeals to me in a very pecul(i)ar light. I have never yet met any- 
thing like it in my practice. 

I am glad I have had an opportunity to systematize to an extent this Campus 
proposition, but if right is done such studies should not be given to other peo- 
ple for their use in competition. However, I do not assume for a moment that it 
is the intention to give out any survey plan to any participant with any points 
marked thereon. 

A professional man values his ideas as a part of his life and if these ideas are 
given out without his consent, it is needless to state that a grave injustice is 
done him. 

So far as my entering into this proposed Competition is concerned, it would 
seem to me useless. It would simply mean the repeating of what I have already 
done, the making of costly drawings and water-color for public display mean lit- 
tle or nothing of a permanent nature. 

My study of this whole proposition convinces me that in the long-run you 
will be obliged to adopt what I have proposed as the most logical and economical 
solution of the problem. — A Park out-lay would never be executed it would be too 
expensive to carry to completion. 

The Architecture I have employed todate embodies the Spirit of Northwestern 
University. This is not a mere statement, I have every reason to believe this to 

- a fact. Note the enthusiasm of late and particularly note the encouraging tone 
4xpressed by those who have seen Northwestern at Evanston of late. 


*As has been the Quarterly habit, Maher's spelling and punctuation have been maintained. There are two typos, and an extra letter has been 
inserted in parentheses to show them. The paragraphing seems erratic; those clearly identified in the original are indented. Maher dictated the 
letter to his longtime secretary Cecilia Heck (so marked at letter's end as "H.") 
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Competition program... at right... 


resulting from, we can guess, how he 
saw people seeing his Swift Hall and 
Patten Gymnasium. Assessment: he 
was probably thinking, maddened, 
"Damned committees, and why did I 
ever stay in this so long?" 


PROGRAM OF A COMPETITION 


FOR THE SELECTION OF AN ARCHITECT & THE 
PROCURING OF AN ARCHITECTURAL SCHEME 
OF DEVELOPMENT FOR THE NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON—CHICACO, ILLINOIS 
1911 


The competition was announced and 
a deadline for entries of April 15, 
1911, was set. Warren P. Laird, archi- 
tecture professor at the University of 
Pennsylvania, was chosen to advise 1. 
the competition committee; the 
alumni newsletter reported in Febru- 
ary 1911 that Laird drew up the com- 
petition specifications. About the 
campus, the committee said: "The 
unique character of the site is due to 
its fine outlook on Lake Michigan 
and this very marked distinction 
should have primary consideration in 
any treatment of the design." About 
the style, they said it needn't be "his- 
torical," but should be "quiet and re- 
strained, looking to the expression of 
a simplicity and democratic spirit in 
community life." Maher's four years 
of talking, drawing and meeting had 
had some impact. 


Part I. The Project 


The Northwestern University occupies a site on the shores 
of Lake Michigan in the City of Evanston, about ten miles north of 
Chicago. While certain of its professional schools are located in 
the latter city, Evanston is the seat of the institution and the center 
of its activities. Established here in 1854, it is one of the oldest and 
largest of Middle Western universities, having an attendance in 1909- 
1910 of about 4500 students. It was in the beginning a college of 
liberal arts, modeled on the plan of the New England colleges, 
whose spirit of general and broad culture has formed the basis of 
its general development. This has led to a generous provision for ” 
instruction as compared to that for material equipment, and will 
doubtless operate to require in future buildings a marked simplicity 
of character. 

2. The physical development of the University has thus far 
proceeded without a comprehensive plan, but the rapid growth of 
recent years makes probable the ultimate use of the site to its 
full capacity. To prepare for this the Trustees have appointed a 
Committee on Campus Plan with power to procure a general plan 
and engage an architect for certain constructions now contemplated. 
This the committee will do through competition, as set forth in this 


Though Maher disliked the competi- 
tion, he was moved by it into the 
presence, if only through commis- 


sion discussion or correspondence, of . 


bright lights of Midwestern and east- 
ern architecture of the early 20th 
century, stars of the profession. Most 
were his contemporaries in age. Sev- 
eral had the bigtime planning creden- 
tials Maher lacked, or had done 
buildings for other campuses. Only 
Maher, however, already had de- 
signed a building for Northwestern. 


Besides Maher, with a special invita- 
tion, and Tallmadge and Woodyatt, 
with written invitations, the compet- 
itors were... 


Receiving special invitations: 

* Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, 
New York. Partners and collabora- 
tors Ralph Adams Cram (1863-1942) 
and Bertram Goodhue (1869- 
1924), and their partner in charge 
of business Frank Ferguson 


program. 


3. The committee consists of the following Trustees, viz: 
James A. Patten, Chairman, Vice-president, Board of Trustees; A. 
W. Harris, President of the University; and William A. Dyche, 
Business Manager of the University. 

4. The committee has appointed Warren P. Laird, Professor 
of Architecture of the University of Pennsylvania, as their con- 


sulting architect to prepare this program and to act as adviser in 


the conduct of the competition. 


(1861-1926). In 1903 they began the 
design of the Gothic chapel at the 
U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point. Their style: Gothic. 

¢ Janssen and Abbott, Pittsburgh. 
Benno Janssen (1874-1964) and Fran- 
klin Abbott. Janssen was the leader; 
he studied at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris in 1902. (His longest cli- 
ent association was with Edgar Kauf- 
mann for whom he did an art deco 
interior for Kaufmann's department 


store and a house. Kaufmann later 
commissioned the house called Fall- 
ingwater from Frank Lloyd Wright.) 
Their style: eclectic; they changed 
with the times. 


In the open field: 

e Allen and Collens, Boston. Francis 
Allen (1843-1931) and Charles Col- 
lens (18732-1956). They had done 
buildings for Middlebury College 
and Union Theological Seminary. 
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* Boring and Tilton, New York. 
William Boring (1859-1937) and Ed- 
ward Tilton (1861-1933). They did 

uildings on Ellis Island. Their style: 
Flassical. 
© Lord and Hewlett, New York. 
James (Monroe) Hewlett (1868-1941) 
and Austin Lord (1860-1922).* 
© Palmer and Hornbostel, New York 
and Pittsburgh. William Palmer and 
Henry Hornbostel (1867-1961). The 
most formidable of the competitors, 
in terms of what they, mostly Horn- 
bostel, had already done. Hornbostel 
studied for four years at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, the fountainhead for 
a classical style, and was with Stan- 
ford White. In 1899 Hornbostel had 
won second prize in a competition 
for a University of California cam- 
pus plan. Beginning in 1903, he 
planned and did buildings for the 
Carnegie Technical Schools (now 
Carnegie-Mellon University) in Pitts- 
burgh. Their style: eclectic. 
© Pell and Corbett, New York. Fran- 
cis Pell (1873-1945), Harvey Corbett 
(1873-1954). 

e Zantzinger, Borie and Medary, 

OY hiladelphia. Clarence Zantzinger 
(1872-1954), Charles Borie (1871- 
1943), Milton Medary (1874-1929). 


A written invitation to: 
¢ James Gamble Rogers (1867- 
1947), New York. His style: Gothic. 


*Nineteenth-century parents naming boys 
weren't only enamored with George Wash- 
ington from the pantheon of national 
founders. 


Entries were received. One of the 
eight in the Northwestern archives is 
Maher's, identifiable because of the 
typing. Two of the others comment 
on his campus buildings. One de- 
scribes Swift Hall and Patten gym as 
being in "a personal style related 
somewhat to the Art Nouveau." The 
other says handling the gym will be 
done with "great difficulty" because 
of “its big circular cornice line." 


Hornbostel's plan was selected by 
the jury of Laird and architects Irv- 
ing Pond, Chicago, and Walter 
Cook, New York. Hornbostel 
placed many more buildings on the 
campus than Maher had. There were 
more near quadrangles. Hornbostel 
mostly kept Maher's straight-line 
parkway. I keep wondering whether 
the Northwestern people were lust- 
ing after big Gothic quadrangles like 
those in place at the University of 
Chicago, but as Methodists supposed- 
ly mindful of simplicity couldn't 
bring themselves to admit it, unlike 
the Baptist brethren with their Rock- 
efeller money in Chicago. Other- 
wise, why see what the Olmsteds 
would do, why ask Ralph Adams 


Cram to compete? 


For Maher this had been nothing like 
his other two competitions: the Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin, library one (1905) 
when he either ignored or didn't read 
the rules and won anyway, or The 
Delineator magazine one (1907) 
when he won second place for his 


house drawing and eventually sold 
the plan to a person in Evanston. 


What happened afterward. Hornbostel 
designed men's dorms and fraternity 
houses (1912-15) on his plan which 
was mostly ignored. James Gamble 
Rogers, the big winner, did sorority 
houses (1926-27), Dyche Stadium 
(1925-27) women's dormitories 
(1928, 1938), the Gothic Deering Li- 
brary (1930-32), Scott Hall (1939-40), 
and Gothic Lutkin Hall (1940-41); 
also planned a chapel; also did 
Northwestern buildings in down- 
town Chicago. Maher's gym was de- 
molished. Elsewhere, Zantzinger, Bo- 
rie and Medary did men's dormito- 
ries (1931) for the University of Chi- 
cago. Tallmadge continued to make 
houses, many of which mimic Maher 
(see Paul Sprague's Guide to Frank 
Lloyd Wright and Prairie School Ar- 
chitecture in Oak Park). 


What was missed. We'll never know 
what Maher's men's dormitory quad- 
rangles, domed administration build- 
ing, and cross-shaped chapel would 


have looked like. 


Sources: Architecture at Northwestern, a 
Guide to the Evanston Campus, Kathleen 
Cummings, Mary and Leigh Block Gallery, 
1986. Northwestern University archives. 
"Northwestern University Campus, An 
“American Ideal," George W. Maher, The In- 
land Architect and News Record, March 
1908. 


Sources for competition architects: Chicago 
AIA guide. Biographical Dictionary of 
American Architects (Deceased), Henry F. 


— 


University Bulletin, May 26, 1911. 


Hornbostel and Palmer campus plan. Competition's winning entry. No. 4 is Patten gym, No. 13 Swift Hall. Northwestern 
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and Elsie Rathbun Withey, New Age Pub- 
lishing Co., Los Angeles, 1956, Boston Bohe- 
mia 1881-1900, Ralph Adams Cram: Life and 
Architecture, Vol. 1, Douglass Shand-Tucci, 
University of Massachusetts Press, Amherst, 
1995. Dictionary of American Biography, 
Supplement Six, 1956-1960, John A. Garraty, 
editor, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
1980. Encyclopedia of American Architec- 
ture, Robert 
New York, 1995. International Dictionary of 
Architects and Architecture, Randall J. Van 
Vynckt, editor, St. James Press, Detroit, 
1993. Macmillan Encyclopedia of Architects, 
Adolph Placzek, editor, The Free Press (Mac- 
millan), New York, 1982. The National Cy- 
clopedia of American Biography, Vol. xm, 
James T. White and Company, New York, 
1906. New York Times obituaries. Pitts- 
burgh History and Landmarks Foundation, 


conversation, December 1995. 


Maher places. 


Gary, Indiana. 
Look at the next page for news on 
their fund-raising and restoration. 


Oak Park, Illinois. 

At Pleasant Home (1897, Farson 
House): Pleasant Home will be a 
meeting place for a seminar of the 
American Association for State and 
Local History House Museums from 
March 20-23, 1996... A spring lecture 
series on "naturalism in architecture" 
is planned... The Pleasant Home 
Foundation is doing end-of-the-year 
fund-raising... The holiday open 
house will be Sunday, December 17. 


Maher people 


© Michael FitzSimmons, Oak Park, 
showed antiques in the Antiques 


Show & Sale of The Decorative Arts | 


Council of The Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts in October in Minneapolis... 
FitzSimmons has introduced his Fair 
Oak Workshops, which he describes 
as a "single sourcebook for the arts 
and crafts style." He has promised a 
Prairie School line "featuring designs 
by Frank Lloyd Wright, Louis Sulli- 
van and George W. Maher." To ob- 
tain a catalog, write him at PO Box 
5578, River Forest IL 60305, or call 
1-800-341-0597, 

© Denis Gallion, Daniel Morris. The 
first gallery exhibition by these col- 
lectors of Maher was the subject of a 
New York Times Sunday edition 


. Packard, McGraw-Hill Inc., 


if 


story (November 19, 

| 1995). The exhibition is 
"Archibald Knox: Sil- 
ver and Pewter 1899- 
1912 for Liberty and 
Co." at Historical De- 
sign in New York. 

¢ Mitchell Wolfson Jr. 
His new museum The 
Wolfsonian—obvious 
shades of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, as has 
been noted elsewhere— 
has opened in the 
former Washington 
Storage Company (c. 
1920s) building at 1001 
Washington Avenue, 
Miami Beach. A short 
way from the beach, 
the museum contains 
Wolfson's collection of 
items dating from 1885 
to 1945. Two of these 
are fireplace mosaics 
and mantels designed 
by Maher for the King 
House (1901) on Wash- 
ington Boulevard in 
Chicago. In a review of 
the new space and con- 
tents, among which are 
Fascist, Nazi and Soviet 
posters and flags, The 
New York Times’ writ- 
er Herbert Muschamp 


In Minneapolis. Coffee pot designed by Maher for the 
house called "Rockledge" (1911-12, demolished) near 
Winona, Minnesota, on the cover of the Decorative Arts 
Council antique show in Minneapolis in October. The pot 
now belongs to the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 


FAIR. ORK “te. 


Pied 


WORKSHOPS 


praised the opening ex- 
hibition called "The 
Arts of Reform and 
Persuasion, 1885-1945." 
He found the propa- 
ganda art "disconcert- 
ing, to put it mildly" in a museum 
setting. "Arts," which will tour the 
USS. (see calendar for schedule) and 
Europe and go to Tokyo, includes 
the glass tile mosaic from one of the 
King House surrounds. A catalog has 
been published and is available in 
bookstores. Exhibition curator 
Wendy Kaplan also edited the cata- 
log. In 1987 Kaplan edited "The Art 
that is Life"; The Arts & Crafts 
Movement in American, 1875-1920, 
the catalog for an exhibition originat- 
ing at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. Maher items were part of it. 
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FALL 1995 


We are soaring! 


Hundreds of attendees 
were jammin’ in the name of 
the Aquatorium earlier this 
summer at our 1995 fundrais- 
ing event, the Reggae Beach 
Party. — 

Both in terms of atten- 
dance and gross take, this 
gala was the most successful - 
- by far -- ever hosted by the 
Society. Ticket sales came 
close to $14,000 and, as 
usual, expenses were mini- 
mal. 


The harder they 
danced, the harder they ate 
on all restaurants participat- 
g did so without charge. We 
urge members to remember 
the donations of Ming Ling's, | 
Miller Pizza Company, Miller 


Bakery Cafe, Catch of the : 

Day. eee Catering and Society Members Tom and A very successful event -- 

OGimpe Peereaton, Sylvia Collins generously donated _ now it's time to start planning next 
: the band. year's... 


Award received 


The Soceity has received an award 
from the State of Indiana Dept. of Natural 
Resources, Division of Historic Preservation, 
for its work in restoring the Aquatorium. 

This award should help us with 


Pledges roll in for '96 


The Society has applied for a grant to receive $50,000 from the State of Indiana. We need to 
match this grant with $50,000 of our own. The following pledges have already been 
received: 


* Lee Construction Services, Inc. $5 ,000 future grants, however, their grants do not 
(In Kind "Labor") cover deficits. 
For the 1995 buildi , th 
s Cary Concrete $1 0,000 Society ae for ea ei ae 
(Cary is Our Stone supplier) pletely finish and restore the east and west 
* Money Muldrew $7,000 walls of the building. That will leave only 
(In Kind/Our Mason) the restoration of the south side of the build- 
sod ing before interior work begins on the muse- 
¢ Greg & Sharon Reising $1,000 ig 
me George Rogge : $500 However, the south side of the 
* Gene & Judy Ayers $500 building will be more of a rebuilding than a 


restoration project and will probably be done 
as part of the interior work when necessary 


On the reverse side of this newsletter is a form for your pledge. Pledges of $500 or more will : 
funds are raised. 


include two tickets to our 1996 event (July 28, 1996). Thank you for your support. 
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\/iolet 
‘a 


atTami 
remembrance 


By C lizabeth Wald 


| ntroductory note 


We include these memories about Vio- 
let Wyld because Violet, the niece of 
George W. Maher, was so much in- 
volved with the architect and his wife 
Elizabeth. The author, who is 80, is the 
wife of Violet's brother Merle, to be 88 
Christmas day. They live in Skokie, Il- 
linois, 


Merle's mother Frances, at 36, had 
resigned herself to being a spinster, 
and had thought she would stay at 
home and take care of "Papa and 
Mamma" for the rest of her life. But 
the handsome Englishman Arthur 
Wyld, four years her junior, had 
swept her off her feet.* Frances was 
not prepared to have children, but ~ 
she was willing, and Violet was born 
in a Chicago hospital in 1906, near 
where her parents lived on the south 
side of Chicago. Lying there, in her 
bed, Frances heard a baby crying, got 
up to investigate, and found her baby 
alone, receiving no care from the 
nurses. She was highly indignant, 
blamed everyone, and vowed never 
to have a baby in a hospital again. 


She didn't! 


* Frances Mabel Brooks Wyld (1869-1958) 
was the sister of Maher's wife Elizabeth. Her 
husband Arthur was an engineer; he some- 
times worked for Maher. 


Violet Elizabeth was named for 
Frances’ sister Bessie, and for 
Arthur's favorite sister Agnes Violet 
(Aggie).* Aggie had wanted to be- 
come a nurse, but her father forbade 
it. Nursing had a bad name in those 
days, especially in England: nurses 
were often drunken prostitutes in the 
early days. However, due to Flo- 
rence Nightingale, nursing and hos- 
pitals were becoming respectable. 
Aggie disobeyed her father's orders 
and went to train at Guy's Hospital 


* Elizabeth ("Bess" or "Bessie ") Isabelle 
Brooks Maher (1866-1963), George's wife. 


Violet Wyld. Photo, private collection (PC). 


in London. To support her, Arthur 
sent his sister his own allowance, and 
as a result, his father never spoke to 
him for the rest of his life. Aggie 
went on to become a nurse and mid- 
wife in South Africa for many years. 
Unfortunately, she fell from a mo- 
torcycle she was riding and injured 
her head. She was sent back to En- 
gland and placed in a mental hospi- 
tal. She did have periods of remis- 
sion, and Merle remembers seeing 
her during one of them, in 1923, : 
when the family visited England, and “© 
Aggie was allowed to visit home. Ag- 
gie had also visited America before 
her accident. 
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iolet (left 
wae se ler Lane, Winnetka, 


Vb. name Elizabeth was a family 
name on Frances’ side. The first one 
we know about, Elizabeth Wheadon, 
was born in England shortly before 
her mother died. She grew up in the 
care of an aunt and married a non- 
conformist minister. The two of 
them set sail from Bristol for Ameri- 
ca. They had three sons, the first one 
died and the second was given his 
name. But in America, her husband 
died and she was left a widow in a 
strange land with two young boys. 
She did what she had to do and mar- 
ried a widower with seven children. 
They had two more, and one of 
them, Ellen, was Violet's grandmoth- 
er. A ring owned by Elizabeth Whea- 
don, the "Elizabeth ring," came 
down to Violet's Aunt Bess, from 
her to Violet, from Violet to me, and 
from me to my granddaughter Liz. 


Violet was boisterous and full of life. 
Poor Frances hardly knew how to 
ae with her. Arthur insisted on the 
nglish custom of having the chil- 
dren fed and in bed before he came 
home at night to his own dinner. He 
was fond of his children, especially 
Violet, I think, but was of no help in 


in their 
and brother nai le ect, PC. 


ony cart outside the Wyld home (1912) 


their 

day-to-day care. Frances had little 
experience with children, and did the 
best she could. Once, Frances went 
across the street, leaving Violet in 
someone else's care. Suddenly, Violet 
saw where her mother had gone, 
wrenched herself away, and ran 
across the street and was knocked 
down by a streetcar, which rolled 
over her. She wasn't hurt very much, 
but the experience terrified her 
mother. 


LXethioe Binkh 


Merle was born less than two years 
later, this time at home, and this time 
Frances was more experienced. Merle 
was a placid child, and Frances could 
relax a little and enjoy being a moth- 
er. Violet, jealous, teased her baby 
brother. Frances said, "I thought he 
would turn against her, because of 
her teasing, but he never did." Some- 
times I think that Violet kept trying 
to resolve her relationship with Mer- 
le all her life. She was fond of young 
children, fond of baby animals of all 
sorts, and was always kind and lov- 
ing to them. At the same time, she 
vigorously promoted birth control 
and contraception. She became tre- 


mendously upset 
whenever any of the 
family became preg- 
nant. "Oh, dear 
what a shame!" she 
would say, when 
the expectant 
mother was hoping 
for congratulations. 


Frances’ sister Bess- 
ie had married and 
was living in the 
home her hus- 
band, architect 
George W. Maher, 
had built for her 
in Kenilworth. 
They had a son, 
Philip.* Almost 
10 years later, 

- while Violet was 
just a toddler, she 
and Merle, still a 
baby, and their 

parents moved to Wilmette. 

They moved into Winnetka, on El- 

der Lane, after a house was built for 

them, again by Bessie's husband.** 

The two sisters, Frances and Bessie, 

now lived less than a mile apart, and 

there was constant communication 
between the two families. 


Violet, especially, liked to go to Ken- 
ilworth. Her mother was preoccu- 
pied with Merle, and Aunt Bess was 
happy to have her come. Apparently 
she couldn't have any more children 
after Phil was born, and she wel- 
comed having a little girl come to see 
her. As time went on, Violet came to 
stay at Kenilworth more and more. 
By the time she was 10 or 12 years 
old, she was living in Kenilworth all 


the time, and just going home to visit 
in Winnetka. 


Uncle George bought a fruit farm in 
Douglas, Michigan, just south of 
Saugatuck, in the early 1900s. He 
called it "Hilaire." He hired a couple 


* The Maher House, 424 Warwick Road, Ke- 
nilworth, Illinois, was built in 1893. Philip, 
the Mahers' only child, was born in 1894. 


*%* The Wyld House (1912) is at 518 Elder 
Lane; several other Maher-designed houses 
are nearby. 
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_ Violet watching her Grandfather Alden Brooks paint. Photo, PC. 


One of Alden Brooks' Lake Michigan sunsets, Painting, Fes 


AAT 


to live in the farm house and to do 
the farming. Then he built a summer 
house for himself, one for his sister 
and one for Bessie's parents.* Violet 
went there with Aunt Bess to stay all 
summer, as did Grandpa and Nana 
Brooks.** They went by auto, hav- 


* The Maher-designed surmmer houses are on 


Lake Shore Drive south of Douglas, Michi- 
gan. 


** Alden and Ellen Brooks. Alden was an 


artist who enjo ed painting one sunset a day 
‘ 5 


while at the ichigan cottage. 


ing to make a wide curve around the 
end of Lake Michigan, as the roads 
were so saridy. They would often 
spend the night in Niles, Michigan, 
on the way. After that, Uncle 
George came up weekends, or when- 
ever he could snatch a day from 
work, coming by boat to Saugatuck. 
Frances and Merle also came, irregu- 
larly, during the summer. 


When Violet was 20, and the entire 
family was there, Uncle George went 
into the garage, sat in his car, pulled 


out a gun and killed himself.* Aunt 
Bess, a sensitive and worrisome 
woman under the best of circum- 
stances was devastated. Now she 
needed Violet more than ever. They 
went abroad, taking instruction in 
painting in Paris. Aunt Bess had been 
taught by her father, a professional 
artist, and her water colors had al- 
ready won acclaim. Violet painted, 
too, learning from her teacher but 
had also learned from Aunt Bess and 
her Grandfather Brooks. She did 
well, but never so well as her aunt. 
She also began to take an interest in 
the Parisian women she saw sitting 
together, knitting. She talked with 
them about birth control, and they 
tolerated her, with amusement. Vio- 
let was finally discouraged in her ef- 
forts when one of the little boys sat 
on her lap and messed his pants. This 
was high comedy to the ladies, and 
their laughter was not flattering. Vio- 
let also helped out in a Parisian hos- 
pital, and ended up feeling that social 
work could be her profession. She 
and Aunt Bess went on to Spain and 
to Italy, painting as they went. 


Looking for George 


Meanwhile, Violet took an interest 
in Ouija boards, and convinced Aunt 
Bess that she would be able to "talk" 
with her dead husband that way. 
Sure enough, it worked. Uncle 
George communicated with them, 
commented on what Aunt Bess had 
been doing during the day and gave 
her advice. Thanks to Violet's ma- 
nipulation of the board, Aunt Bess 
was much comforted. After a year or 
so abroad, they returned home to 
Kenilworth. Violet applied to North- 
western University in Evanston, 
writing that she hoped to enter social 
work. Nothing came of it, however, 
and Violet continued living with 
Aunt Bess. She had a number of men 
friends, but whenever they became 
serious, Aunt Bess became ill and 


took to her bed. Violet must have 
thought that Aunt Bess was putting 


* On September 12, 1926. _ 
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no 


« 


on an act, but she couldn't be sure, 
so went along with her. 


this time, Philip Maher had mar- 
.ied and had children.* When di- 
vorce ended the marriage, Aunt Bess 
and Violet took in his youngest 
child, Colin, for several months, and 
Violet greatly enjoyed caring for 
him. At one time, she had gone to 
Long Island to stay with her Aunt 
Carol's children while the parents 
were away.** She was treated as a 
servant there, but she seemed not to 
take offense. Violet was a very intel- 
ligent woman, but she didn't have a 
sense of her own self-worth, especial- 
ly compared with men. Once she 
told my son that she didn't deserve 
to live in Kenilworth.*** Apparently 
she felt she was doing so only by a 
quirk of fate. 


Violet continued to express her feel- 
ings about birth control, and then 
she became interested in the radio 
broadcasts of a New Jersey Presbyte- 
rian minister. She believed every- 


“ins he said, and became very much 


sturbed about Communism, espe- 
cially in this country. She read "The 
Protocols of Zion," which promoted 
the idea that the Jews were going to 
take over the world. When Senator 
Joseph McCarthy became interested 
in Communism, and accused those in 
government of fostering and promot- 
ing Communism, Violet believed ev- 
erything he said, and was opposed to 
anyone who criticized him. She 
talked and talked about it, convinc- 
ing Aunt Bess that the United States 
was in terrible danger. 


Cnter photography 


When Violet turned 40 years old, in 


* Philip and Madeleine Michelson (1902-) 
married December 22, 1921. They had four 
cole, Philip Jr., Hilary, Albert and 


Colin 


<<. * 
* Carol Louise Brooks MacNeil (1871-1946) 


was the youn: ot of the three Brooks sisters. 
Gast married the sculptor Hermon Mac 


+ One of the most affluent suburbs in the 


1946, a friend who lived at the house 
left and on his departure he gave her 
a Zeiss camera. She began taking pic- 
tures in earnest, and self-taught, 
learned how to improve her skills. 
She set up a darkroom half way 
down the stairs from the kitchen to 
the basement, developed and printed 


the pictures she had taken. She 


bought an enlarger, and learned how 
to use it. She took pictures of the ani- 
mals she loved, and she also took pic- 
tures of Philip's son, Colin, when he 
was living there. He was photogenic, 
had a lovely face and lovely smile, 
and she took picture after picture of 
him. 


Soon she was taking pictures of 
neighbors’ children, and then pic- 
tures of the Girl Scout and Boy 
Scout troops. Word got around that 
her pictures were excellent, and peo- 
ple began to call on her to take pho- 
tographs for their Christmas cards. 
After a long time, they convinced 
her that she should take those pic- 
tures in color, and she started doing 
so. These she didn't try to develop 
herself, however, but had them done 
at the local camera store. She collect- 
ed toy animals and dolls, using them 
to attract her subjects' attention 
while she posed them. She took a 
picture of our daughter Carolyn, 
which appeared on the cover of the 
Evanston Review. The Wilmette Life 
had begun to use her pictures, and a 
woman on the staff encouraged her 
to enter photographs into Chicago 
Tribune contests. She won several 
prizes for them. She had found a way 
to use her artistic talents, and said 
that, for her, life really did begin at 
40. 


Violet was kept so busy with photog- 
raphy, especially during the weeks 
before Christmas, that she didn't 
have so much time to worry about 
the country and the state of its gov- 
ernment and its imminent takeover. 
Nor did she have the time to think 
about the oversupply of babies being 
brought into the world. But she still 
worried, and she still talked about 
the subject, to the point of literally 
cornering people, and making them 
listen to what she had to say. She was 
interested in the John Birch Society, 


bought their pamphlets, gave copies 
to anyone who would accept them. I 
am told that when she tried to join 
the society, however, they would not 


permit her to come in. She rational- 


ized that the John Birchers talked a 
lot, but they really didn't want to do 
anything about it. 


Dargai n search es 


Violet also began going to garage 
sales, and especially to house sales. 
She picked up all kinds of bargains, 
sometimes real, sometimes imagined, 
and generously tried to give them 
away to anyone she thought could 
use them. Sometimes she would go, 
find something she wanted, tuck it in 
a closet. Later she would retrieve her 
find, then say she should have the 
item cheaper because it hadn't sold. 
At one sale, there was a carton filled 
with women's boots, and when they 
didn't sell, the boots were taken out 
to the village dump. Not that she 
needed them for herself, but she hat- 
ed to have them wasted, so she went 
out and retrieved them, brought 
them home, tried to give them away, ° 
finally put them in the garage in case 
she could find someone else to use 
them. A few weeks later, they were 
covered with mold, and although she 
feebly protested that they could be 
wiped off and used, we had to get rid 
of them. 


Once I mentioned that Merle never 
lied. "Oh, of course he does," she 
said. I insisted that no, he never did. 
She, herself, constantly told lies, not 
to escape criticism but to endear her- 
self to the person to whom she lied. 
She was also vain, which surprised 
me because the old clothes she wore 
were so peculiar. She liked to ride 
her bike down to the beach in her 
bathing suit. Kenilworth people were 
kind enough to say, "Oh, there goes 
funny, old Violet!" But she was vain 
about her hair. It had never been cut, 
but the time came when it turned 
gray, so she dyed it herself. Then she 
found a scrawny, used wig, which 
she wore when she was supposed to 
be dressed up. It saved spending 


money on dye. 
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Violet 
was devoted to Aunt Bess. She would 
take her to the doctor, but try to get 
some free advice for herself, so long 
as she was there. In her late 80s, 
Aunt Bess fell and injured herself. 
After a week, when the pain didn't 
stop, she called the doctor, who told 
her to come in to the hospital by am- 
bulance. Violet didn't want to call 
Scott's or Hebblethwaite's, because 
they were also funeral homes, and 
that would frighten Aunt Bess. In- 
stead, she called Fitzgerald and 
Carsten, which neither of them 
knew was also a funeral home, but 
didn't recognize because it was Cath- 

olic. Yes, Aunt Bess had broken her 
hip, and the doctor had her go to the 
physiotherapy center to learn to 
walk again. She walked just fine, 
right away, to everyone's surprise, so 
that was that. 


Violet cooks 


Violet began cooking the meals— 
Aunt Bess was an excellent cook, but 
Violet's meals were nothing like 
hers. She made a point of going to 
the grocery store in the late after- 


nd Arthur wyld. Violet 


Wyld photo, PC. 


noon, just before the wilted, picked- 
over vegetables were thrown out, 
and get them for a song. She bought 
bags of oranges and grapefruit, etc., 
when they were cheap, but beyond 


what she could use, then tried to give 


away as many as she could. She kept 
serving food until it was nearly rot- 
ten. She wouldn't buy pitted prunes 
because she saved the pits and threw 
them off the back porch, along with 
melon rinds, so the squirrels could 
have them. The neighbors finally put 
up a fence. Violet took all kinds of 
vitamins and some other, highly 
touted but questionable medications. 
She also gave them to Aunt Bess, in 


fact, she even gave her hypodermic 
shots of vitamins. 


Aunt Bess had never given Violet 
charge of the purse strings, so that 
Violet wasn't in the habit of carrying 
a handbag as most women are. When 
she went to England with us, I al- 
ways had to keep track of the one 
she did have to carry then, and was 
always leaving in the restaurant. As 
Aunt Bess grew much older, she not 
only worried about the state of the 
world, but also about what Violet 


time she told me so, said Violet 


was afraid to die because Violet 
needed her. I told her that Violet 
would get along just fine, we 
would see to it that she did. 
"Aunt Bess, you don't need to 
worry about it, you don't have 


erything will be all right." That 
seemed to satisfy her, and with- 
in a week or so, she died in her 
sleep. She was 98 years old. 


Philip inherited two-thirds of 
third, and the house. She be- 


gan to read about ways to en- 
hance one's income, tried to 
get her broker to bwy junk 
bonds, and when the broker 
" wouldn't do so, dropped her 
and went to someone else 
who would. She invested in 
gold stocks, and in all kinds 
of chancy enterprises. She 
bought coins, and she allowed herself 
to be swindled out of them, as well. 
She continued to be tight with her 
expenditures, however, and once told 
Merle that the roomers were terribly 
wasteful of the soap. "Why don't 
you make them buy it themselves?" 
he asked. "Oh, they do," she replied. 
"Then why on earth do you care?" 

he responded. "Oh, it's so wasteful!" 
she said. 


A British couple, the Hamiltons, be- 
gan rooming at Violet's house. The 
wife was in poor health and eventual- 
ly died, probably from Alzheimer's. 
But Mr. Hamilton began to get in- 
volved with Violet's affairs, her per- 
sonal habits as well as her bookkeep- 
ing. He scolded her for her sloppy 
housekeeping, built shelves in the 
basement for her vases, went with 
her to the house sales and picked up 
bargains. Then he advertised in the 
Chicago papers to sell much of it, 
and hordes of people came to buy, as 
a result. He made plenty of money 
that way—and he also educated Vio- 
let in the prices of items. But he got 
into trouble with the village because 
he was, in fact, conducting business 
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would do when she was gone. One 


had no money experience, and she 


to struggle to keep on living: ev- 


the estate. Violet inherited one- 
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Alden Brooks and Philip Maher 
during World War 1. 
Photo, PC. 


cle Hermon 
had two 
statues. He 
was a jeal- 
ous man, 
didn't want 
Violet to 
pay atten- 
tion to any 
of her 
friends, just 
to him. Vi- 
olet 
thought 
this was 
very funny. 
After his 
wife died, 
he bought a 
home in 
Wilmette, 
and went 
there to 
live. After 
his wife's 
death, he 
developed 
cancer of 
the lungs: 
he was an 
inveterate 
cigarette 
smoker. 
He, like Vi- 
olet, was 
taken with 
out-of-the- 
ordinary 
ideas, and 


in a residential neighborhood, and 
eventually he had to stop doing it. 
He and Violet had violent argu- 
ments. Once they had a full-blown 
row when our grown daughter Caro- 
lyn was there, and apparently Violet 
was using such strong language that 
he told her, "Not in front of the 
child, Violet!" 


Mr. Hamilton bought a recreational 
vehicle, and taking his wife and Vio- 
let, they all made a trip to Florida. 
Fc needed Violet to care for Mrs. 
Hamilton, but they did stop to visit 
Carolyn in West Virginia, and to see 
the Brookgreen Sculpture Garden in 
South Carolina, where Violet's Un- 
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when he 
heard about 
a doctor in Mexico who had a cancer 
cure, he decided he had to go there: 
he felt the United States was hiding 
all these cures. So he went, and he 
had the "cure," but there was some 
reason why it didn't work: he went 
too late, his was the wrong kind, he 
did something wrong. And he died. 


Then Violet's cousin, Philip Maher, 
appeared on the scene. He needed 
money, as usual. Before Aunt Bess 
died, Violet told me that she only 
gave him money to keep Aunt Bess 
from worrying. She said that after 
Aunt Bess had gone, she would never 
give him a penny. But she continued 
to do so. When I reminded her of 
what she had said, she made excuses. 


At any rate, Philip said he was going 
to move into Violet's house with his 
wife, who was ill. He was going to 
take Violet's bedroom for their own. 
After all, it was the house where he 
had been born, and through some 
fluke his mother left it to Violet and 
not to him, so he was going to take 
over. Violet was overwhelmed. She 
felt she couldn't stay in the house if 
he came in like that. She started talk- 
ing about moving to a little house or 
apartment near Plaza del Lago.* But 
nothing came of Philip's idea, at that 
time. I think she must have prom- 
ised, then, to give him some money 
every month. 


Aunt Bess and Violet always had 
roomers at the house, even though 
they were not supposed to do so. Vi- 
olet continued having them: they 
were usually nurses from the local 
Nurses Registry, and they were often 
Seventh Day Adventists. She had sev- 
eral who very kind to her. She 
couldn't make any of them leave, 
however, no matter how she disliked 
them, but one time she had a couple 
who infuriated her because when she 
would tell them that the future 
would be disastrous, and all about 
the takeover of the country, they 
were pleased. That would be when 
the Second Coming would take 
place, and that's what they wanted. 
Then the wife became pregnant. 
That's all it took—she had them out 
of there in a flash. 


Then Philip's wife Barbara had to go 
into the hospital with terminal 
throat cancer.** He came to live at 
Violet's on the very day Barbara 
died. This time, he didn't demand Vi- 
olet's room, but took the much larg- 
er room that had been his parents’. 
Violet took care of him, fed him, 
gave him some "walking around" 
money. And promptly indoctrinated 
him with her ideas. He bought him- 
self a typewriter and wrote his auto- 


* A shopping center in nearby Wilmette. 


** Philip married Barbara Atwater in 
1944. She died in 1978. 


ro 


Violet in the Maher House sunroom. A self-portrait with plants. Photo, PC. 
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Violet in Maher H . 
Violet Wyld phot PC 


Maher House, Kenilworth, Violet Wyld photo, PC, 


iy 
a F 


backyard. 


biography. In it, he stated quite 
openly that he was a playboy. This 
was true: he had a lot of charisma, 
and many people, although not all, 
enjoyed him. He always wanted the 
best of everything: trips, houses, 
schools for his children. His account 
contained some references to occur- 
rences at the time his first wife di- 
vorced him, which she insisted must 
be removed, because of their chil- 
dren, so he took them out. He 
planned apartment houses to be 
built, but nothing ever came of it. 
His big problem had always been get- 
ting sufficient backing for his 
projects. He died there in 1981, in 
oie house where he had been born. 
Violet had his body cremated, and 
she kept the ashes in the container, 
in the front hall behind a cabinet. 
She had Philip's name and dates en- 


graved on the Maher tombstone, at 
Rosehill Cemetery. But there was no 
announcement in the paper, and 
there was no funeral. 


Violet wasn't well herself, as she had 
problems with her heart. She finally 
went into St. Francis hospital in 
Evanston for a valve replacement, 
and that helped her for a while. After 
several years, she kept going down- 
hill, had less and less energy. She 
couldn't walk her dogs: Willie, a lov- 
ing generic-type dog, and Heidi, a 
Yorkie. She would let Willie out at 
four in the morning so he wouldn't 
be picked up by the police. Eventual- 
ly, we took both dogs home with us 
to care for, taking them back to see 
her every week. By this time, her bed 
had been set up in the dining room. 


The doctors urged her to enter a 
nursing home but she refused; she 
wanted to stay in her home. She said 
she didn't need a nursing home. She 
had visiting nurses come in, but was 
indignant when they wanted to give 


her a bath every day. 


Violet dies 


On September 1, 1986, she went out 
in back to the garden. Then she came 
back inside to lie down on her bed. 
Later, the nurse rooming there saw 
her, but thought she was asleep. The 
next morning when she came down, 
Violet was dead. She had been insis- 
tent, at one time, that she wanted to 
be buried in the family lot in the one 
vacant plot, in Oakwood Cemetery, 
on the south side. Later she decided 
that she wanted to have her body 
given to "science," feeling that would 
be good as she thought that wouldn't 
cost anything. And she wanted eyes 
or anything else to be donated, she 
said. As it happened, it was too late 
to do any of that. She was cremated 
and an inscription was placed on the 
Maher tombstone giving her name 
and dates. She really felt herself to be 
more in the Maher family than the 
Wyld family. Unfortunately her 
birth date was incised as 1900, in- 
stead of 1906. I did ask that it be 
changed, but apparently that 
couldn't be done. It would have of- 
fended her. 


Violet had told our son Phil that she 
was leaving him her house, which 
unfortunately for him, was not the 
truth. He said she had told him that 
he understand her, but that I didn't. 
It turned out that she had everything 
in trust with Merle, so it all went to 
him. I was fond of Violet, but also 
exasperated by her. She was a gifted, 
generous person, who seemed to 
make it hard for herself to have a 
full, useful, and happy life. But she 


deserved one. 
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1907 
cont. 
Beautiful 
houses 

¢ Rath House, 
2703 Logan 
Boulevard, Chi- 


cago. 


My facts are 
few about this 
house. It was 
reported in The 
Economist 
magazine in 
1907 that Ma- 
her was design- 
ing a three-sto- 
ry residence for 
John Rath of . 
the John Rath 
Cooperage Co. 
It would cost 
$20,000 and 
was to be at 
Humboldt Bou- 
levard and 
North Washt- 
enaw Avenue— 
impossible be- 
cause these 
streets run par- 
allel. Both 
streets are near 
Logan Boule- 
vard, 


The Rath 
House is one of 
a few rectangu- 
lar houses Ma- 
her designed to 
sit lengthwise 
on narrow lots. 
Another from 


the same time 
is the Mager- 
stadt House in 
Chicago's Hyde 
Park neighborhood. The porch is 
at front, and the entrance is mid- 
way back. Mystery and slow reve- 
lation result. 


The brick house, with poppy and 

segmental arch motifs, is notable 
TOrs 

* Inclusiveness of motifs. Poppies 
and arches are repeated through- 
out: in the sidewalk, on the exteri- 
or, windows, and on the first floor 


Geo. W. 


Rath House, Chicago. Entrance. Carved panels between the two sets of windows at left are no longer 
there. Inland Architect and News Record, September 1908. 


in moldings, light fixtures, the living 
room fireplace and its glass mosa- 
ic, and on the few pieces of Ma- 
her-designed furniture that show in 
photos from the Inland Architect 
magazine in 1908. How organic all 

this becomes depends on how you 
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- react to his motif- 
rhythm theory. 

¢ A pair of small 
second floor win- 
dows topped and 
bottomed with 
segmental arches. 
° Poppies carved 
in wood on the 
entrance door. 


Source: The Econo- 
mist., May 25, 1907. 
The Inland Architect 
and News Record, 
September 1908. 
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Rath House, Chicago. Entrance hall. Doors lead to outer hall and main entrance. 
At right, first floor plan. Inland Architect and News Record, September 1908. 


Rath House, Chicago. Main entrance with poppies carved Rath House, Chicago. Entrance. Carved poppies. GWMQ. 
in wood. GWMQ photo. ? 
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Rath House, Ch 
Inland Arch 
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Inland Architect and News Record, September 1908. 


Rath House, Chicago. Living room; segmental arch on table, bookcase windows, ceiling p 
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Rath House, 
Chicago. 
Dining room 
with vaulted 
ceiling; 
segmental arch 
on table and 
chairs, 
sideboard, 


sconces, light 
fixture. 

Note un- 
Maheresque 
mounted 
horned animal 
head about 
sideboard. 
Inland 
Architect and 
News Record, 
September 
1908. 


¢ Emil & Frances (Fannie) Rudol- 
ph House, 160 Linden Park Place 
(now Lane), Highland Park. 


With this house, Maher moved far- 
ther into pure exterior surface. Here, 
pale-colored plaster was placed on 
clean walls with tapering corners and 
the slightest of arches. The impact, as 
reported in The House Beautiful in 
1908: "Dignity and repose character- 
ize this design, which stands for cer- 
tain principles seldom absent from 
this man's work." 


Architect Lawrence Buck, a Maher 
collaborator, made the presentation 
drawing, and it's one of his best; the 
coloring of sky and lawn, as well as 
rose bushes, wisteria on the trellises 
and hollyhocks, seems to come out 


of the walls. 


Buck's rendering was entered in the 
Chicago Architectural Club exhibi- 
tion of 1907. It appeared, too, in the 


Geo. W. 


Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) Architec- 
tural Club exhibition of 1907. G.B. 
Ford, writing about the latter for 
The American Architect, observed 
"somewhat modern German tenden- 
cies" in Maher's contributions. He 
said: "Of quite another sort is the 
work of G.W. Maher in the rather 
German Art Moderne tendencies of 
his houses at Kenilworth, Ill., and 
Highland Park, Ill. Simple lines and 
big surface make these most attrac- 
tive, as is also the picturesqueness of 
a garden porch built about a large 
tree."* An Inland Architect writer, 
commenting on the show, aligned 
Maher with Louis Sullivan: "Two 
galleries were devoted chiefly to the 
representation of the ‘progress before 
precedent’ movement in architecture 


*Maher's entries also included the Assembly 
Hall (1907) and Lackner House (1905) in Ke- 
nilworth. 


xiv THE HOUSE BEAUTIF? 


—Written for You 


This book tells you in a simple, straightforward 
way just what Sonat to know about building a 
home. It explains the superiority of 


“Practical Homebuilding” is = mine of belplel 
information along the very ines that most interest home- 
builders, 

Send tan comnts te oever cast of 
wemierig cand sats For Sewhlet GEi x 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 
65 Old Cobeny Batiding Chisses, U.S.A 


Rudolph House, Highland Park, 
Mlinois. In advertisement. The House 
Beautiful, September 1974. 
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Rudolph House, Highland Park, Illinois. Rendering by Lawrence Buck. Garden wall at left was not built. 
Maher architectural portfolio, GWMQ collection. 


= 
Rudolph House, Highland Park, Illinois. As built. The Western Architect, May 1911. 
in the United States. Saving a model = Arthur R. Dean, of Chicago." glass windows and lights and curtains 
of a column cap, no work was did. 
ape of the pioneer in this move- Inside, entrance hall, living and din- ; 
«ent, Louis H. Sullivan, but anex- —_— ing rooms were virtually a single Emil Rudolph was a busy surveyor. 
~ ceedingly interesting exhibit was room. Maher designed some furni- 
made by his disciple, Frank Lloyd ture, including an oak library table 
Wright, and by such followers as and upholstered arm chair. The table 


George W. Maher, and Geo. R. and _legs have the same tulip motif as art 
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Rudolph House, Highland Park, 
Mlinois. Top, first floor plan, The Western 
Architect, May 1911. Center, second floor 
plan, Chicago Architectural Club 
exhibition of 1907, Art Institute of 
Chicago. 


Sources: Art Institute of Chicago, collection, 
and correspondence, December 1994-January 
1995. Auction addendum, Leslie Hindman 
Auctioneers, Chicago, April 21, 1990. The | 
Carnegie Museum of Art, collection, and 
Carnegie Magazine, November-December 


1993, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. "A Great Ex- 


hibition," G.B. Ford, The American Archi- 
tect, November 30, 1907. "The Great Pitts- 
burg Architectural Exhibition,” Inland Ar- 
chitect, December 1907. Highland Park di- 
rectories. House Beautiful, November 1908, 
September 1914. Maher architectural portfo- 
lio, GWMQ collection. 


Rudolph House, Highland Park, 
IMlinois. Table designed by Maher. Art 
Institute of Chicago. 


end 
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Definitely a Maher place, if you can find it. Here are Maher's parents 
and wife Elizabeth's parents somewhere in bigger Chicago. It's somewhere 
someone's going to build see: we'll guess a new house by Maher. 


Visible, from left, Maher's father-in- 


aw Alden Brooks, his mother Sarah, and 


his mother-in-law Ellen Brooks. Behind, Maher's father Theophile. Photo, 


private collection. 


Exhibitions. 


Continuing. "The Neighbors of Kenil- 
worth—100 Years: From Bustles to Blaz- 
ers." Centennial display about an early 
women's club; George Maher's wife 
Elizabeth is shown. Kenilworth Histori- 
cal Society, 415 Kenilworth Avenue, Ke- 
nilworth, Illinois. Mondays, Thursdays. 
Info 708/251-2565. 


Through January 7. "The Prairie 
School: Design Vision for the Midwest." 
Includes portiere from Maher's Patten 
House (1901, demolished), and library 
table from Rudolph House (1907). Art 
Institute of Chicago, Michigan Avenue 
and Adams Street. Open daily. Free ad- 
mission Tuesdays. 


Through April 28. "The Art of Reform 
and Persuasion, 1885-1945." Includes 

lass tile mosaic from King House 
(1901), Chicago. The Wolfsonian, 1001 
Washington Avenue, Miami Beach. Will 
tour to: Los Angeles County Muscum of 
Art, Los Angeles, July 21-September 22, 
1996; Seattle Art Museum, October 24, 
1996-January 12, 1997; The Carnegie 
Museum of Art, Pittsburgh, February 
22-March 18, 1997; Indianapolis Museum 
of Art, November 15, 1997-February 1, 
1998. 


B&Bs. 


Edwin and Mary Mills House, 
"Haddo House" (1904), 107 Aber- 
deen Avenue, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada. In the style of the Farson 
House. Now the Haddo House 
bed and breakfast. 416/524-0071. 
Zip L8P 2P1. 


: Hiram and Irene Stewart House 
; (1906), 521 Grant Street, Wausau. 
Tiffany glass, Orlando Giannini 
fireplace mosaic. Now Stewart Inn 
bed and breakfast. Public tours $6 


| a person. 715/848-1852. Zip 54403. 


Geo. W. Maher Quarterly® 
Volume 5, issue 4. Four issues annu- 
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Foster Apartment Building, Chicago, Ill., 1906 
Gensch Apartment Building, Chicago, Ill., 1906 
arch motif see Segmental arch motif 
“An Architect’s Responsibility to His Community”, 5.2.7- 
8 
“Architectural Development”, 5.2.11 
Bingham House see Bingham House, Highland Park, IL, 
1907 
biography, 5.1.24; 5.2.22-23; 5.4.11-12 
birthday celebrations, 5.3.13 
Blinn House see Blinn House, Pasadena, Calif, 1906 
Brooks Cottage see Brooks Cottage, Douglas, Mich., 1905 
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Brown House, St. Davids, Penn., 1897 
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Porter-Rosenberry House, Wausau, Wisc, 1906-08 
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Bingham House, Highland Park, Ill. 
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Fresno see Fresno Water Tower, 1894 
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Florida 
Daytona Beach see King (Ernest L.) House, 1914-50s 
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Colvin House, 1910 
Foster Apartment House, 1906 
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King (Patrick J.) House, 1901 
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aa Kincaid Hotel, 1914? 
Kincaid Houses, 1913-14 
Kincaid Train Station, 1913-75 
Oak Park see 
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Farson House, 1897 
Sears House, 1905 (unbuilt) 
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St. Louis see Chipley House, 1902 
New Jersey 
Montclair see Gates House, 1902-04 
South Orange see Leach House, 1900-? 
New York 
Buffalo see Kendrick House, 1889 
Ontario 
Hamilton see Mills House, 1904 (attributed) 
Pennsylvania 
St. Davids see 
Brown House, 1897 
Stewart Houses, 1897 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga see Watkins Warehouse (unbuilt) 
Memphis see Watkins Warehouse, 1913-14 
Wisconsin see 
Madison see Elliott House, 1910 
Wausau see 
Gilbert House, 1894 
Jones House, 1906 
Porter-Rosenberry House, 1906-08 (attributed) 
Stewart House, 1906 
a Wausau Public Library, 1906-94 


Winton Flouse, 1905-76 

Woodson House, 1913-14 

Yawkey House, 1907 remodeling 
buildings open for tours, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24 
burial place, 5.4.17 


chairs designed by, 5.1.30 
Chicago Architectural Club exhibition entries, 5.1.17-18; 
5.3.4; 5.3.18; 5.4.22; 5.4.24 
Chipley House see Chipley House, St. Louis, Mo., 1902 
Churchill House see Churchill House, Burlington, Iowa, 
1916 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Shaft Houses see 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Shaft Houses, Ishpeming, 
Mich., 1919 
Colvin House see Colvin House, Chicago, Ill., 1910 
community planning see Maher, George W. plans de- 
signed by Maher 
competitions entered, 5.4.7 
Corbin House see Corbin House, Kenilworth, Ill, 1904 
Corwin partnership, 5.2.23 
County Courthouse see County Courthouse, 1907 
(unbuilt) 
Crippen House see Crippen House, Waterloo, Iowa, 1902 
death, 5.2.23; 5.4.12 
The Delineator competition, 5.4.7 
demolished buildings see 
Furbeck House, Oak Park, Ill., 1901-59 
Kincaid Train Station, Kincaid, Ill., 1913-75 
King (Ernest L.) House, Daytona Beach, Fla, 1914-50s 
King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn, 1911-87 
Leach House, South Orange, N.J., 1900-? 
Patten Gymnasium, Evanston, Ill., 1908-? 
Patten House, Evanston, Ill., 1901-39 
Velie House, Kansas City, Mo., 1904-59 
Wausau Public Library, Wausau, Wisc., 1906-94 
Winton House, Wausau, Wisc, 1905-76 
Woodworth House, Kalamazoo, Mich., 1893-1920s 
designs by year 
1905, 5.1.16-24 
1906, 5.2.12-21 
1907, 5.3.15-22; 5.4.18-24 
diamond motif see Diamond motif 
drawings, 5.1.20 
Elliott House see Elliott House, Madison, Wisc., 1910 
Erwin House see Erwin House, Oak Park, Ill., 1905 
European trip (1891), 5.3.12-13 
exhibition of decorative arts, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24; 5.4.24 
Farson House, Oak Park, Ill., 1897 
Ferguson House see Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 1906 
fireplaces 
Blinn House, 5.2.13; 5.2.15-17 
Jones House, 5.1.4-6 
King (Patrick J.) House, 5.4.8 
Nickerson House, 5.1.30; 5.2.24 
Rath House, 5.4.18; 5.4.21 
Stewart House, Wausau, Wisc., 5.1.13-14 
Wausau Public Library, 5.1.13 
Winton House, Wausau, Wisc., 5.1.7 
Foster Apartment Building see Foster Apartment Building, 
Chicago, Ill., 1906 
Fresno Water Tower see Fresno Water Tower, Fresno, 
Calif., 1894 
Furbeck House see Furbeck House, Oak Park, Ill, 1901-59 
furniture 
Nickerson House, 5.1.30; 5.2.24 
Gary Bathing Pavilion see Gary Bathing Pavilion, Gary, 
Ind., 1921 
Gates House see Gates House, Montclair, N.J., 1902-04 
Gateway Development Plan see Gateway Development 
Plan, Gary, Ind., 1924 
Gensch Apartment Building see Gensch Apartment 
Building, Chicago, Ill., 1906 
Gilbert House see Gilbert House, Wausau, Wisc, 1894 
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Glencoe, Ill., Plan see Glencoe, Ill., Plan, 1919 
Hager House see Hager House, Waukon, Iowa, 1913-14 
Helicrnan House see Heffernan House, Chicago, Ill., 1904 
Hilaire see Maher Houses, Douglas (Mich.) bungalow, 
c1908 
Hinsdale Plan see Hinsdale, Ill., Plan, 1923 
honeysuckle motif see Honeysuckle motif 
Hooker House see Hooker House, Wilmette, Ill. 
hotels designed by Maher see Kincaid Hotel, Kincaid, Ill., 
1914? 
houses designed for himself see 
Maher Houses 
Douglas (Mich.) bungalow, c1908 
Kenilworth (Il.) home, 1893 
Hubbard House see Hubbard House, Elgin, Ill., 1914 
illness, 5.2.23 
Jones House see Jones House, Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
Kendrick House see Kendrick House, Buffalo, N.Y., 1889 
Kenilworth Assembly Hall see Kenilworth Assembly Hall, 
Kenilworth, Ill., 1907 
Kenilworth Club see Kenilworth Assembly Hall, 
Kenilworth, IIl., 1907 
Kenilworth Community Development Plan see 
Kenilworth Community Development Plan, 
Kenilworth, Ill., 1920 
Kenilworth park commissioner, 5.1.19 
Kincaid Assembly Hall see Kincaid Assembly Hall, 
Kincaid, Ill., 1914? 
Kincaid Bank see Kincaid Bank, Kincaid, Ill., 1914? 
Kincaid Business Block see Kincaid Business Block, 
Kincaid Hotel see Kincaid Hotel, Kincaid, Ill., 1914? 
Kincaid Houses see Kincaid Houses, Kincaid, Ill., 1913-14 
Kincaid, Ill., designs, 5.2.1-2; 5.2.7; 5.2.10-11 : 
Kincaid Train Station see Kincaid Train Station, Kincaid, 
Ill., 1913-75 
King (Ernest L.) House, Daytona Beach, Fla. see 
King (Ernest L.) House, Daytona Beach, Fla., 1914-50s 
King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn. see King (Ernest 
L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911-87 
King (Patrick J.) House see King (Patrick J.) House, 
Chicago, Ill., 1901 
Lackner House see Lachkner House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1905 
Landis Lodge see Landis Lodge, Douglas, Mich., 1910 
laurel motif see Laurel motif 
Leach House see Leach House, South Orange, N.J., 1900-? 
letters, 5.3.12-13; 5.4.5 
libraries designed by Maher see Wausau Public Library, 
Wausau, Wisc., 1906-94 
light fixtures 
Erwin House, 5.1.22-23 
Jones House, 5.2.13 
King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 5.1.30 
Lackner House, 5.1.20 
Maher Houses, Kenilworth (Ill.) home, 5.1.30 
Nickerson House, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24 
Rath House, 5.4.21; 5.4.21-22 
Winton House, Wausau, Wisc., 5.1.7-8; 5.1.11 
lily motif see Lily motif 
lion motif see Lion motif 
Magerstadt House see Magerstadt House, Chicago, Il., 
1908 
McPherson House see McPherson House, Red Oak, Iowa, 
1894 
Miller Beach Recreation Building see Miller Beach Recre- 
ation Building, Gary, Ind., 1923 
Mills House see Mills House, Hamilton, Ont., 1904 
(attributed) 
Morse House see Morse House, Grinnell, Iowa, 1894 


motif rhythm theory see Motif rhythm theory 
motifs see name of motif, e.g. Poppy flower motif 
Murdock House see Murdock House, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., 1906-07 
Nickerson House see Nickerson House, Chicago, Ill., 1900 
remodeling 
Northwestern University Plan see Northwestern Univer- 
sity Plan, Evanston, Ill., 1907-11 
oak leaf motif see Oak leaf motif 
office buildings designed by Maher see 
Watkins Administration Building, Winona, Minn., 1911- 
12 ‘ 
offices, 5.1.27; 5.2.23 
papers destroyed, 5.3.20 
Parmelee House see Parmelee House, Kenilworth, 1906 
Patten Gymnasium see Patten Gymnasium, Evanston, Ill., 
1908-? 
Patten House see Patten House, Evanston, IIl., 1901-39 
plans designed by Maher see 
Gateway Development Plan, Gary, Ind., 1924 
Glencoe, Ill., Plan, 1919 
Hinsdale, Ill., Plan, 1923 
Kenilworth Community Development Plan, 
Kenilworth, IlL., 1920 
Northwestern University Plan, Evanston, Ill., 1907-11 
Pleasant Home see Farson House, Oak Park, Ill., 1897 
poppy flower motif see Poppy flower motif 
Porter-Rosenberry House see Porter-Rosenberry House, 
Wausau, Wisc., 1906-08 (attributed) 
portraits of, 5.2.1; 5.3.12; 5.4.1 
publications by Maher 
“An Architect’s Responsibility to His Community”, 
5.2.7-8 
“Architectural Development”, 5.2.11 
“The Western Spirit”, 5.1.19 
railway stations, 5.2.4; 5.2.6; 5.2.9-11 
Randlev & Co. Grocery Store see Randlev & Co., Grocery 
Store, Evanston, IIl., 1907 
Rath House see Rath House, Chicago, IIl., 1907 
remodelings (attributed to Maher) see 
Nickerson House, Chicago, IIl., 1900 
Stevens House, Tiskilwa, IIl., 1900 
Yawkey House, Wausau, Wisc., 1907 
Rockledge see King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 
1911-87 
rose motif see Rose motif 
Rosehill Cemetery Maher family plot, 5.4.17 
Rudolph House see Rudolph House, Highland Park, II, 
1907 
sale prices for Maher-designed buildings, 5.2.10; 5.2.23; 
5.3.23 
Schultz House see Schultz House, Winnetka, Ill., 1907 
Seabreeze see King (Ernest L.) House, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
1914-50s 
Sears House see Sears House, Oak Park, Ill., 1905 (unbuilt) 
secretary, 5.4.5 
segmental arch motif see Segmental arch motif 
siblings, 5.3.13 
silver flatware designed by Maher, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24 
silver holloware designed by Maher, 5.3.22 
sketchbook (1891), 5.1.18 
Smith (R.) House see Smith House, Highland Park, Ill., 
1906 
Spicer House see Spicer House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1900 
(attributed) 
stairways, 5.2.14; 5.4.19 
Stevens House see Stevens House, Tiskilwa, IIl., 1900 
remodeling 
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~~" Stevenson House see Colvin House, Chicago, Hl., 1910 
Stewart Houses see 
Stewart House, Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
Stewart Houses, St. Davids, Penn., 1897 
“™, Swift Hall see Swift Hall, Evanston, Ill., 1907-09 
Taylor House, Oak Park, Ill., 1912 
thistle motif see Thistle motif 
tours of Maher buildings, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24 
tulip flower motif see Tulip flower motif 
unbuilt designs by Maher 
County Courthouse, 1907 
Sears House, Oak Park, Iil., 1905 
Watkins Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
University Building see University Building, Evanston, IIL. 
1905 
urns, 5.1.30 
Jones House, 5.3.24. 
Velie House see Velie House, Kansas City, Mo., 1904-59 
Watkins Adminstration Building see Watkins Administra- 
tion Building, Winona, Minn., 1911-12 
Watkins Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. see Watkins 
Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. (unbuilt) Watkins 
Warehouse, Memphis, Tenn. see Watkins Warehouse, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1913-14 3 
Wausau Public Library see Wausau Public Library, 
Wausau, Wisc., 1906-94 
“The Western Spirit”, 5.1.19 
windows 
Erwin House, 5.1.21-22 
poppy flower motif, 5.1.9-11 
Winton House, Wausau, Wisc., 5.1.9-11 
Winona Savings Bank see Winona Savings Bank, Winona, 
Minn., 1913-16 


“™, Winton House see 


Winton House, Minneapolis, Minn., 1910 
Winton House, Wausau, Wisc., 1905-76 
wisteria flower motif see Wisteria flower motif 
Woodson House see Woodson House, Wausau, Wisc., 
1913-14 
Woodworth House see Woodworth House, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., 1893-1920s 
Wyld House see Wyld House, Winnetka, Ill., 1912 
Yawkey House see Yawkey House, Wausau, Wisc., 1907 
remodeling 
Maher, Hilary, 5.4.13 ‘ 
Maher, Madeleine Michelson see Mueller, Madeleine 
Michelson Maher 
Maher, Mary see Hooker, Mary Maher 
Maher, Nathan, 5.3.12-13 
Maher, Philip Brooks 
autobiography, 5.4.15-16 
biography, 5.1.19; 5.1.24; 5.4.11; 5.4.14-15; 5.4.17 
Decorative Arts Building designed by, 5.1.28-29; 5.3.22 
father’s papers destroyed, 5.3.20 
Gary, Ind., City Hall designed by, 5.3.18; 5.3.20 
letters, 5.3.14; 5.3.19 
marriage, 5.4.13 
portraits of, 5.4.15 
University of Michigan attendance, 5.1.28; 5.3.4; 5.3.19-20 
warehouse sketch, 5.3.2; 5.3.4 
Woman’s Athletic Club designed by, 5.1.28 
Maher, Philip Brooks, Jr., 5.4.13 
aher, Samuel, 5.3.13 
faher, Sarah Harriet see Jacobson, Sarah Harriet Maher 
Maher, Sarah Landis, 5.3.5 
portraits of, 5.4.24 
Maher, Sophia, 5.3.13 
Maher, Theophilus Daniel, 5.3.13 


letters, 5.3.6 
portraits of, 5.4.24 
Maher, Walter, 5.3.13 
Maher family genealogy, 5.3.13 
Maher Houses 
Douglas (Mich.) bungalow, ci908, 5.1.24; 5.3.14; 5.4.12 
garage, 5.3.12 
Kenilworth (Ill.) home, 1893, 5.1.30 
garage, 5.2.23 
history, 5.4.11 
National Register listing, 5.2.22 
photographs (exterior), 5.4.17 
photographs (interior), 5.4.17 
Maher Quarterly 
index, 5.1.28; 5.3.23 
Main, Eugene, 5.1.26 
Main, William, 5.1.26 
Mansheim, Gerald, 5.3.23 
Manson, Charles, 5.1.15 
Marathon County Historical Museum, 5.3.22 
Marquette Park Aquatorium, Gary, Ind. see Gary Bathing 
Pavilion, Gary, Ind., 1921 
Marriner, Margaret, 5.2.20 
McAfee, A.C., 5.3.23 
McAfee, James L., 5.3.23 
McCormick, Edith Rockefeller, 5.1.17 
McCormick, Harold, 5.1.17 
McDonald House, Wausau, Wisc., 5.1.3 
McIndoe homestead, Wausau, Wisc., 5.1.2 
McPherson House, Red Oak, Iowa, 1894 
history, 5.3.23 
Medary, Milton, 5.4.7 
Meities, Hyman L., 5.2.23 
Michelson, Albert, 5.2.23 
Michelson, Charles, 5.2.23 
Middle West Utilities Co:, 5.2.5 
Mies van der Rohe, Ludwig, 5.1.28 
Miller Beach Recreation Building, Gary, Ind., 1923 
tours, 5.2.24; 5.3.24 
Mills, Charles, 5.3.10 
Mills, Edwin 
biography, 5.3.10 
portraits of, 5.3.10 
Mills, Mary, 5.3.10 
Mills House, Hamilton, Ont., 1904 (attributed) 
bed and breakfast, 5.2.23; 5.3.10; 5.3.24; 5.4.24 
photographs (exterior), 5.2.23 
Milwaukee Art Museum 
Maher objects exhibition, 5.2.24 
Minard, John H., 5.1.26 
Minnesota Institute of Arts, 5.3.22; 5.4.8 
Monaco & Wright, 5.1.6 
Morris, Daniel, 5.3.22-23; 5.4.8 
Morse House, Grinnell, lowa, 1894 
history, 5.3.23 
Mortenson, Jacob, 5.1.2 
Motif rhythm theory, 5.2.13; 5.4.19 
Mueller, Madeleine Michelson Maher, 5.4.13 
Munch, Charles, 5.1.22 
Munch, Charlotte Erwin, 5.1.21-23 
Murdock, Cecile, 5.2.17 
Murdock, William, 5.2.17 
Murdock House, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 1906-07 
history, 5.2.17 
wall paintings, 5.1.28 
Muschamp, Herbert, 5.4.8 


Nickerson House, Chicago, Ill., 1900 remodeling 
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fireplaces, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24 Porter-Rosenberry House, Wausau, Wisc. 1906-08 (attrib- 
furniture, 5.1.30; 5.2.24 uted) 

light fixtures, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24 history, 5.1.15 

Tiffany glass, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24 photographs (exterior), 5.1.15 

tours, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24 The Prairie School Review, 5.3.11 


Northwestern University Campus Plan competition, 5.4.4-7  Provine, Walter W., 5.2.1-2 
Northwestern University Plan, Evanston, Ill., 1907-11, 5.2.7; 


5.3.13; 5.3.20 Randlev, Peter, 5.3.20; 5.3.22 
history, 5.4.1-7 Randlev & Co., Grocery Store, Evanston, Ill., 1907 
maps, 5.4.3 history, 5.3.20; 5.3.22 
renderings, 5.4.1-3 photographs (exterior), 5.3.20 
Rath, John, 5.4.18 
Oak leaf motif, 5.3.8 Rath Cooperage Co., 5.4.18 
Olbrich, Joseph Maria, 5.1.18; 5.3.18 Rath House, Chicago, Ill., 1907 
Olmsted, Frederick Law, 5.4.4 fireplaces, 5.4.18; 5.4.21 
Olmsted, Frederick Law, Jr., 5.4.4 floor plans, 5.4.19 
Olmsted, Henry Perkins see Olmsted, Frederick Law, Jr. history, 5.4.18-22 
Olmsted, John, 5.4.4 light fixtures, 5.4.18; 5.4.21-22 
Olmsted, John C., 5.4.4 photographs (exterior), 5.4.18-20 
Olmsted, Mary, 5.4.4 photographs (interior), 5.4.19; 5.4.21-22 
Olmsted Brothers, 5.4.4; 5.4.7 stairways, 5.4.19 
Ostertag, Blanche, 5.3.23 Reed, Helen Irene Stewart, 5.1.15 
Ouilmette Country Club, 5.2.20 Reed, Theodore, 5.1.15 
Richardson, H.H., 5.3.13 
Palmer, William, 5.4.7 River Oak Arts, 5.3.22 
Palmer and Hornbostle, 5.4.7 River Oak Review, 5.3.22 
Parmelee, Charles, 5.2.17; 5.2.19; 5.3.23 Riverside, Ill., Water Tower, 5.1.27 
Parmelee, Clara, 5.2.17; 5.2.19 Robinson, Beverley, 5.3.19 
Parmelee House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1906 Rockefeller, John D., 5.3.8-9 
furniture, 5.2.19 Rockledge see King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911- 
history, 5.2.17-20 87 E 
photographs (exterior), 5.2.17; 5.2.19 Rogers, James Gamble, 5.4.7 
photographs (interior), 5.2.18 Rose motif, 5.1.11; 5.1.13 
windows, 5,2.19-20 Rosehill Cemetery, Chicago, Ill., 5.4.17 
Patten, James, 5.4.3; 5.4.6 Rosenberry, Catherine, 5.1.15 
Patten Gymnasium, Evanston, Ill., 1908-? Rosenberry, Marvin, 5.1.15 
demolition, 5.4.7 Rosenberry Inn, 5.1.15 
funding for, 5.4.3 Rosenwald, Julius, 5.1.17 
history, 5.4.4; 5.4.6-7 Ross, Eugene, 5.1.6 
Patten House, Evanston, Ill., 1901-39, 5.4.4 Ross, John, 5.1.2 
fence, 5.3.23 Rubens, Harry 
portieres, 5.4.24 biography, 5.3.23. 
Patterson, Jim, 5.1.26 Rudd, J. William, 5.1.18; 5.1.24 
Peabody, Francis Stuyvesant, 5.2.1-2; 5.2.4-5; 5.2.9-10 Rudolph, Emil, 5.4.22-23 
biography, 5.2.9 Rudolph, Frances, 5.4.23 
portraits of, 5.2.9 Rudolph House, Highland Park, Ill., 1907 
Peabody, Jack, 5.2.1-2 floor plans, 5.4.24 
Peabody, S., 5.2.2 furnishings, 5.1.29-30; 5.4.23-24 
Peabody Coal Co., 5.2.7 history, 5.4.22-24 
Peabody Holding Co., 5.2.7 House Beautiful notice, 5.4.22 
Pell, Francis, 5.4.7 photographs (exterior), 5.4.23 
Pell and Corbett, 5.4.7 Pittsburgh Architectural Club exhibition entry, 5.4.22 
Peterson, William, 5.4.4 renderings, 5.4.23 
Pine Crest Inn, 5.3.5 windows, 5.4.23 
Pine Grove Cemetery, Wausau, Wisc., 5.3.24 
Pittsburgh Architectural Club, 5.4.22 Sawyers, June Skinner, 5.2.22 
Pleasant Home see Farson House, Oak Park, Ill., 1897 Scheidenhelm, Frank, 5.2.20 
Pleasant Home Foundation Scheidenhelm, Margaret, 5.2.20 
assistant director, 5.3.22 Scheidenhelm, Minnie, 5.2.20 
Christmas open house, 5.4.8 Scheidenhelm House, Wilmette, Ill., 1906 
exhibitions, 5.1.30 Farson House similarity, 5.2.20 
fund raising, 5.2.22; 5.4.8 ‘ history, 5.2.20-21 
lecture series, 5.1.27; 5.1.30; 5.3.22; 5.3.24; 5.4.8 _ photographs (exterior), 5.2.20 
Pond, Irving K., 5.4.7 Schmidt, Garden and Martin, 5.1.25 
Poppy flower motif, 5.1.7-11; 5.1.19; 5.1 24; 5.2.21; 5.3.2; Schultz House, Winnetka, Ill., 1907 
5.3.10-11; 5.4.18-19 : history, 5.3.15 
Porter, Judson, 5.1.15 Scott Hall, Evanston, Ill., 1939-40, 5.4.7 
Porter, Millie, 5.1.15. Seabreeze see King (Ernest L.) House, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
1914-50 
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Seabury, C. Ward, 5.1.17 
Sears, Anna, 5.1.16-17 
Sears, Joseph, 5.1.19 
Sears, Richard W., 5.1.16-17 
™) portraits of, 5.1.16 
vears, Richard, Jr., 5.1.17 
Sears, Samuel, 5.1.16 
Sears, Serena, 5.1.17 
Sears, Sylvia, 5.1.17 
Sears, Wesley, 5.1.17 
Sears House, Oak Park, Ill., 1905 (unbuilt) 
history, 5.1.16-18 
rendering, 5.1.16 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., 5.2.16-17 
Segmental arch motif, 5.1.13-14; 5.1.19-20; 5.1.22; 5.2.13; 
5.2.16; 5.3.10; 5.3.22; 5.4.1-2; 
5.4.18-19; 5.4.21-22 
Serrel, Wallace, 5.3.23 
Seyfarth, Robert, 5.2.24 
Shumway, Glenn F., 5.2.1-2 
Silsbee, Joseph Lyman 
Buffalo houses, 5.1.27 
Simonds, Ossian Cole, 5.2.1-2; 5.2.4; 5.2.6-7 
biography, 5.2.8 
Simonds and Co., 5.2.8 
Smith, Leanore, 5.2.20-21 
Smith, Robert, 5.2.20-21 
Smith House, Highland Park, Ill., 1906 
history, 5.2.21 
photographs (exterior), 5.2.20 
windows, 5.2.21 
Smith Shoe Co., 5.2.21 
Society for the Restoration of the Gary Bathing Beach 
ge and Octave Chanute’s 
Place in History see Chanute Aquatorium Society 
Society of Architectural Historians, 5.2.24; 5.3.22 
Speer, Albert, 5.3.18 
Spicer, Anne Higginson, 5.3.17 
Spicer, Vibe, 5.3.23 
Spicer House, Kenilworth, Ul., 1900 (attributed) 
history, 5.3.17 
Springer, Michael, 5.1.27 
Stevens, Arthur, 5.3.13 
Stevens House, Tiskilwa, IIL, 1900 remodeling 
history, 5.1.27 
photographs (exterior), 5.1.27 
Stevenson House see Colvin House, Chicago, Ill., 1910 
Stewart, Charles H., 5.3.5; 5.3.7; 5.3.13 
Stewart, Helen Irene see Reed, Helen Irene Stewart 
Stewart, Hiram C., 5.1.2; 5.1.15; 5.2.17 
Stewart, Irene, 5.1.2; 5.2.17 
Stewart, Julie Maher, 5.3.6; 5.3.12-13 
Stewart, Robert, 5.3.6; 5.3.13 
Stewart Estate, St. Davids, Penn., 5.3.5-7; 5.3.13 
Stewart House, Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
bed & breakfast inn, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24; 5.4.24 
construction, 5.1.2 
fireplaces, 5.1.13-14; 5.3.23; 5.4.24 
history, 5.1.13-15; 5.2.17 
photographs (exterior), 5.1.14 
photographs (interior), 5.1.14 
tours, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24 
tulip flower motif, 5.1.13-14 
oe Houses, St. Davids, Penn., 1897 
history, 5.3.5-6 
photographs (exterior), 5.3.5-6 
Stipes, Emily see Watts, Emily Stipes 
Stone, Harriette, 5.3.11 


Stone, Norman, 5.3.14 
Stone, William A., 5.3.11 
Stone House, Kalamazoo, Mich., 1909-65 
history, 5.3.11 
photographs (exterior), 5.3.11 
Strauss Catering Co., 5.1.15 
Sullivan, Louts, 5.1.6; 5.4.22-23 
Sutton family, 5.3.23 
Swift, Edward, 5.4.1 
Swift, Gustavus, 5.4.3 
Swift Hall, Evanston, Ill., 1907-09 
history, 5.4.3-4; 5.4.6-7 
tours, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24 


Tallmadge, Thomas, 5.1.17; 5.4.4; 5.4.6-7 

Taylor, Gage, 5.1.7 

Taylor, J. Hall, 5.1.17 

Taylor, Roger B., 5.1.25-26; 5.2.21-22 

Taylor House, Oak Park, Il., 1912, 5.1.17 

Taylorville Daily Breeze, 5.2.2-4 

Theta Xi fraternity, 5.3.11 

Thistle motif, 5.3,10-11 

Thom, Helen Stone, 5.1.11 

Tiffany glass, 5.1.13-14; 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24; 5.2.13; 5.2.16; 
5.4.24 

Tilfredshaden see Spicer House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1900 
(attributed) 

Tilton, Edward, 5.4.7 

Tripartite arch see Segmental arch motif 

Tryon Hotel, Tryon, N.C., 5.3.4 

Tulip flower motif, 5.1.13-14; 5.3.10; 5.4.23 


U.S. Military Academy, West Point, N.Y. 
chapel, 5.4.6 
United Warehouse & Terminal Corp., 5.3.2 
University Building, Evanston, Til., 1905 
history, 5.1.23-24 
photographs (exterior), 5.1.23-24 
photographs (interior), 5.1.24 
tours, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24 
University Club of Evanston, 5.4.1-2 
University of California Campus Plan, 5.4.7 


Van Bergen, John, 5.1.20; 5.1.23 
Van Hise, Charles, 5.1.6 
Van Ryn, Henry J., 5.1.11 
Velie House, Kansas City, Mo., 1904-50 
history, 5.1.28 
Villa Grande see Churchill House, Burlington, Iowa, 1916 
von Ammon, Ernst C., 5.1.6 
Voysey, C.F.A., 5.3.15 


Watkins, Grace see King, Grace Watkins 

Watkins, Joseph R. 
biography, 5.3.3 

Watkins, Paul 
correspondence, 5.3.3 

Watkins Administration Building, Winona, Minn., 1911-12 
history, 5.3.20 
postcard view, 5.3.3 
tours, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24 

Watkins Medical Co. 
history, 5.3.2 ; 

Watkins Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. (unbuilt) 
history, 5.3.4 

Watkins Warehouse, Memphis, Tenn., 1913-14 
blueprints, 5.3.2 
draw-bridge, 5.3.3 
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history, 5.3.1-4 
photographs (exterior), 5.3.1-3 
Watson, Vernon, 5.1.17 
Watts, Emily Stipes, 5.3.12 
Watts, Robert, 5.3.12; 5.3.22 
Wausau Group, 5.1.2 
Wausau Public Library, Wausau, Wisc, 1906-94 
competition for design, 5.4.7 
construction, 5.1.1.-2 
dedication program, 5.1.12 
demolition, 5.1.12 
fireplaces, 5.1.13 
history, 5.1. di 13 
light fixtures, 5.1.12 
photographs (exterior), 5.1.12 
nharebects (interior), 5.1.13 
renderings, 5.1.12 
rose motif, 5.1.11; 5.1.13 
Weed’s Resort, 5.1. 24 
“The Western Spirit”, beret? 
Wheadon, Elizabeth, 5.4.11 
White, Charles E., Jr., 5.1.17 
' White, Stanford, 5.4.7 
Wightman, C.A., 5.1.23 
Winona Historical Society Museum, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24 
Winona National Bank, Winona, Minn., 1913-16 see 
Winona Savings Bank, Winona, Minn., 1913-16 
Winona Savings Bank, Winona, Minn., 1913- 16 
art glass, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24 
postcard view, 5.3.3 
tours, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24 
Winter, Robert, 5.2.17 
Winton, Charles, 5.1.1-2; 5.3.23 
Winton, Helen, 5.1.2 
see also Jones, Helen Winton 
Winton House, Minneapolis, Minn., 1910, 5.1.11; 5.3.23 
construction, 5,1.1-2 
fireplaces, 5.1.7 
furniture, 5.1.11 
history, 5.3.14; 5.3.23 
light fixtures, 5.1.7-8; 5.1.11 
photographs (exterior), 5.1.1 
photographs (interior), 5.1.7-11 
windows, 5.1.9-11 
Winton Lumber Co., 5.1.2 
Wisteria flower motif, 5.2.16 
Wolfson, Mitchell, Jr. 5.4.8 
Wolfsonian Museum, 5.4.8 
Women’s City Club, Pasadena, Calif., 5.2.17; 5.3.22 
Woodson, Aytchmonde, 5.3.22 
Woodson, Leigh Yawkey, 5.3.22 
Woodson House, Wausau,’ Wisc., 1913-14 
Marathon County Historical Society purchases, 5.3.22 
youth center use suggested, 5.3.22 
Woodworth, Justin W. 
biography, 5.3.10-11 
Woodworth House, Kalamazoo, Mich., 1893-1920s 
history, 5.3.10 
Woodyatt, Ernest, 5.4.4; 5.4.6 
World’s Columbia Exposition, 1893 
water supply, 5.2.9 
Wright, Frank Lloyd, 5.4.23 
archives at Taliesin West, 5.3.23 
Fallingwater, 5.4.6 
Gilmore House, 5.1.6 
Martins as clients, 5.3.9 
McCormick commission lost, 5.1.17 
Wyld, Agnes Violet, 5.4.10 


Wyld, Arthur, 5.1.19; 5.1.25; 5.4.10-12 
portraits of, 5.4.14 

Wyld, Carolyn, 5.4.13; 5.4.15 

Wyld, Elizabeth, 5.3.13; 5.4.10 

Wyld, Frances Mabel Brooks, 5.1.19; 5.4.10-12 
portraits of, 5.4.14 

Wyld, Merle, 5.3.13; 5.4.10-14 
portraits of, 5.4.11 

Wyld, Philip, 5.4.17 

Wyld, Violet Elizabeth, 5.1.28 
biography, 5.4.10-17 
painting abilities, 5.4.12 
portraits of, 5.4.10-12; 5.4.16-17 

Wyld House, Winnetka, Tl., 1912 
history, 5.4.11 


Yawkey, Leigh see Woodson, Leigh Yawkey 

Yawkey House, Wausau, Wisc., 1907 remodeling 
Marathon County Historical Society owns, 5.3.22 
tours, 5.1.30; 5.2.24; 5.3.24 


Zantzinger, Clarence, 5.4.7 « 
Zantzinger, Borie and Medary, 5.4.7 
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